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cOOD ROADS. 


_-_ oe — 


Fow to Get Them, Make Them, 
and Keep Them. 
nisenitetlliladaiian 
¢ need from Deputy Secretary Jobn Ham- 

R tia, Pennsylvania Department of 
ture 
now MUCIL ROAD DOES PENNSYLVANIA 
HAVE? 
There are over 80,000 miles of roads 
in l’onnsvivania, outside of the Wards 
| Burroughs and Cities of the Com- 
! ealth, and not including the turn- 
y ke roads under corporate control. For 
t r ending May 31, 1895, these 
§ \ miles of road cost the farmers of 
Pennsylvania just $3,898,573.96, or at 
the 1 of $48.73 per mile. This ex- 
pense lias been continued for many years, 
aril yet a comparatively small amount 
of the roads throughout the State can 
thfully designated Goop. Forty- 
cizit dollars and seventy-three cents for 
( mile expended every year, and 
vet bow little that is permanent to show 
for (lls vast expense. 
\\ 1 are responsible for this enormous 
wit As has been intimated, the 


f; s have complete control of the 
entire system from end to end. Each 
Township elects its own officials year by 
year, who are placed in charge of this 
ortant piece of public business; 

~upervisors lay the tax and oversee 

work. All responsibility, therefore, 


r the use or misuse of this important 


rust rests upon the people whom these 
iicials represent. Is ‘it unfair to say 
it there must be something radically 

+ with a system that, after a trial 


ver 100 years, and involving an ex- 
iliture of money counted by the hun- 
i miilions, has produced only that 
we have to-day? fs it not time 
: to seriously investigate our prac- 
and discover, if we can, how to best 
correct the defeets that evidently exist ? 
e first question we need to ask and 
wer is: 
WHAT IS A GOOD ROAD / 
A good road has several character- 
1ore or less important, but it has 
that is supreme. It is always dry. 
not only when the weather is clear 
| fine, but dry also when all else is 
et. Dry in Midsummer and dry in 
(winter. Dry always and all over. 
road builders, if judged by their 
york, would seem to believe that a good 
d ought always to be wet, for they 
have permitted them to assume a form 
best suited to collect and retain the rains 
that fall, and no matter how dry the 
earth, or scarce the supply of water may 
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become elsewhere, it can always be found 
in the numerous mud _ holes that are 
located here and there along the center 
of the public roads. .A mud hole ina 
public road is as much out of place as 
apig in a lady’s parlor. It has no 
busine-s there, and ought to be simply 
an accident, only to be tolerated until it 
can be removed. 

the building of a dry road is in most 
places an exceedingly simple matter. 
Just raise the surface so that the water 
can run off, make it slightly oval, and 
provide side ditches to carry off the 
drainage. This seems too elementary 
to be necessary to be stated to any 
thinking man, and yet we have all seen 
Supervisors with a company of sensible 
Citizens step in their road repairing along 
side of a section, shut in on each side by 
step banks which carry the drainage 
lito the middle of the road, and begin 
to repair the washed-out bed by throw- 
ing in some sods and earth from the ad- 
joining bank, covering the stones and 
inequalities by a slight addition of loose 
niaterial which the first shower will 
Wash away, leaving the place worse than 
it was before. 

The next year the operation is re- 
peated by the same Supervisor and these 
&ime sensible citizens, and so on from 
year to year this worse than useless 
Work is done. Every man in that com- 
pany knows very well that the work=will 
hot stand a flood, and yet no one objects 
or suggests a better way. Such a road, 
hollowed in the middle, is simply upside 
down, and needs to be fixed so that no 
Water can remain in its center, but will 
drain off to ditches provided at the sides. 

A good road is a DRY ROAD, and 
Ro wet road ever was, or ever 
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clear off of the rightof way. Turn it 
out into the adjoining fields, and do not | 
let it run long distances in the ditches. | 
Provide for its discharge at every suit- 
able point, and so keep the road clear 
and prevent the washes that otherwise 
are sure to follow.. Construct these 
ditches well out at the edges of the right 
of way, giving all the space possible for 
public travel. The best method for rais- 
ing the road bed is by the use of the 
road machine. Where the rocks are 
not too numerous, the worst roads can 
be raised and put in good condition at a 





good. Get rid of the water, and get it ture is a failure asa road. The 


| rain falling upon such a road is shed as 





cost of from $15 to $30 per mile. 


Never leave a piece of road until you 
are sure that the water will run freely 
from its surface, for the most important 
maxim in road construction is that a 
good read must be pry. The next req- 
uisite in a good road is that it is sor1p— 
solid at all seasons of the year. To 
secure this, stone ballast is the best ma- 
terial within our reach, and this is widely 
distributed over Pennsylvania. Some 
of our Supervisors, knowing that stone 
ballast is hard, suppose that, being hard, 
it will necessarily make a solid and dur- 
able highway suitable for public use. 
They accordingly secure teams and en- 
gage men, whem they put at work with 
implements that are only fit for some 
museum of antiquities, and begin the 
construction of turnpike road. Stones 
of every size and quality are hauled 
upon it, the surface is partially leveled 
off, and the ballast slightly broken over 
the top, leaving that below practically 
untouched. Afterwards a light covering 
of earth is spread over the surface and 
the road is considered complete.and the 
work satisfactorily done. Much of the 
stone road in Pennsylvania is constructed 
in just this wey, and no mistake in road 
building is greater or more to be con- 
demned. 

That stone ballast is not used in build- 
ing roads chiefly because it is hard and 
will stand the wear, but for a wholly 
different purpose, is evident, when we 
remember that if a common clay road 
were taken in Midsummer and com- 
pletely roofed in by a substantial shed, 
so that all of the water would be kept 
off during the entire year, the surface of 
the road would be hard enough and sub- 
stantial enough to carry the heaviest 
loads and stand the wear, yet no stone 
ballast has been used. What has given 
to this road its durability and solid bed ? 
The water has been kept off, and these 
qualities follow as a natural result. The 
construction of a timber shed cannot, of 
course, be seriously considered as a prac- 
ticable method of dealing with our pub- 
lic roads, but we can construct a roof of 
stone which willanswer all the purposes 
of the shed, and it is for this that stone 
ballast should be applied. 

Take the read which has been con- 
structed with large stones underneath, 
and only a thin layer broken on the sur- 





face, aud put it to the test. of traffic. 
The first rain that falls will find its way 
down through this coarse material and 
through the spaces between the large, un- 
broken yee saturate the ie 
low. Loaded wagons passing over c 

the stones down into the soft clay be- 
neath, a rut is formed, the next loaded 
team increases its depth, and subsequent 
rains soak still further into the founda- 
tion, no evaporation can take place, and 
at length the entire road is almost im- 
——. and when the Winter's frosts 
and the thawing weather of the Spring 
comes on the destruction is com 


























defect in this piece of road was that the | 
ballast was too coarse. No stone should 

be put on a public road that will not go | 
through: an inch and a-half ring, beeause | 
the main purpose of the ballast is to 
form a roof impervious to water, and | 
small stones, ranging from an inch and | 
a-half down to powder, placed upon a | 
prepared foundation, will compact into | 
a mass almost as solid as concrete, and | 


effectually as from a cemented floor. A 
few minutes’ exposure afterwards to the 
sun and wind will dry it off and leave 
it in a fine condition for immediate use. 


Here is the great secret of building roads, 
and in violation of this principle no 
permanent and solid road can be con- 
structed. 

The practical question then arises, Can 
such a road be built anywhere in Penn- 
sylvania, and at moclerate ex) ense? 
The answer is that, wherever suitable 
stones are at all easily accessible, un- | 
doubtedly it can. A stone-crusher can 
be had, mounted upon wheels, so as to 
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be easily portable, and having an eleva- 
tor from 12 to 15 feet in length, for | 
about $600 to $750. Such a machine | 
driven by an ordinary thrashing engine 
of 10 to 15 horse power is capable of 
crushing from 40 to 80 cubic yards of 
stone in 10 hours, with a force of six 
men, with one man to run the engine 
and oil the machinery, one man to feed 
the crusher, and four men to wheel the 
stones. Where the distance to haul does 
not exceed a mile each way, these stones 
can be prepared and put out upon the 





road ready for the public to travel, at 


a cost not exceeding 65 cents per cubic 
yard. 
™ GRADING. 

Before the material is placed upon 
the surface the grading should be done, 
so as to raise the road bed high enough 
for proper drainage. This preliminary 


the previous year, and the public in the 
meantime have used the road, so as to 
thoroughly compact the earth. Before 
applying the stones the surface should 
be again gone over with a road machine 
and put in smooth condition, all holes 
be filled, the earth compacted, and in- 
equalities removed, so that the ballast 
may be spread evenly, and avoid the 
necessity of using this expensive material 
for filling up places that can, with care, 
be repaired with ordinary earth. In 
placing this ballast, put it in the center 


each way, at a slope not exceeding. one 
and a half to two inches to the yard, 
and upon all ordinary country roads do 
not epread the stones wider than seven 


track, an@ Will accommodate nine-tenths 
of the districts in the State very well: 
When all of the roads of the Common- 


wealth have been completed in this way, 
they may be widened, if experience 
shows it to be necessary. 

Near cities and large towns, where 
traffic is nearly constant, a double track 
is, of course, required. amount of 
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preparation should have been performed 


of the road, and have the grades fall off | grade. 


feet. This is wide enough for a single |. 
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radical | wide, and its cost, reckoned at the rate 


of 65 cents per cubic yard, is as follows: 


Cubic Cost Cost 
Thickness. Width. feet. per Rod. per Mile. 
2 inches. 7 fect. 19.2 $0.46 $147.20 
3 inches. 7 fect 28.8 .69 220.80 
4 inches. 7 feet. 38.4 92 234.40 
| 5 inches. 7 feet. 48.0 1,15 368.00 
6ainches. 7 feet 57.6 1,88 441.60 


The roads, therefore, of Pennsylvania, 
at this rate, can be. piked six inches 
thick, with finely-broken stones, in all 
districts where stones are easily obtain- 
able, for $441.60 per mile; or in other 
words, the 80,000 miles of road in this 
State can be piked in just nine years, 
with the annual tax no greater than that 
of 1895, and with no bonding of Town- 
ships or incréase of debt. 


COSTLY FOISNDATION UNNECESSARY. 


Until recently, engineers considered it 
necessary to @xcavate the earth and get 
a foundation below the surface, and then 
fill this in with stones to a depth of from 
10 to 18 incheg in order to secure a 
proper foundation for a durable road, 
thus adding to the cost from two to four 
times more than. the method here pro- 
posed. All of this is found to be un- 
necessary. The result of experiments 
made upon the highways of France go 
to show that roads built on top of a 
firmly-compacted surface will wear as 
well as those whose foundations have 
been laid deeper, and they have the ad- 
vantage of costing less to construct. It 
has also been found that a road ballasted 
from five to six inches thick, with finely- 
broken stones, is ble to carry all proper 
traffic that it may be called upon to bear. 


EASY GRADE. 


Many roads are so located that no 
matter how dry or solid they may be, 
they are practically unserviceable, ow- 
ing to the steep grades, which prevent 
rapid travel and the hauling of suffi- 
cient loads. The relocating of such 
roads is a serious difficulty in the solu- 
tion of the road. problem, and yet it is 
essential to a pood road. In many 
places only slight changes of location 
would secure a comparatively level sur- 
face, but there is no one, under our pres- 
ent system, whose duty it is, or who has 
sufficient power, to effect a change. 
Consequently, grades are toterated which 
every sensible citizen knows are un- 
necessary so far as the topography of 
the country is concerned, and are a 
great obstacle to cumfortable travel and 
economical traffic: These steep grades 
are also difficult to maintain, requiring 
annually large expenditures to keep 
them in repair, antl would also involve. 
unknown sums of money to reduce. 
Future mistakes in this direction may 
be prevented, by the courts appointing, 


as viewers for the locating and laying 
out of new roads; men who realize the 
value of proper, grades, and by firmly 
refusing to coffirm their reports, unless 
they exhibit drawings of the elevations, 
showing that they have not exceeded 
the limit prescribed by law. 

It should be. male the sworn duty of 
all Constables to rt to the court all 
roads or sections roads where the 
grade is greater than the law per- 
mits, upen whieh it should be the duty 
of the court to appoint proper viewers 
to inspect the grade, and report as to 
whether the road: is improperly located, 
and whethe® the excessive grade is 
necessary and’ univeidable by reason of 
the topography of the ground. If the 
grade is ed unnecessary, then a 
new location g wid be ordered, and a 


The fourth’ requisite in @ 
geod road is #igtit shall 

Many roads dry and penne 
solid, with easy but are so roug 
ded ‘ or ag 
lie in th on.tracts for months 
are not — It should be the duty 
of the Bupe to.see that at least once 




















sweeps down the roadway, insvead of 


off of the siones, it is more likely to be 
attended to, and much annoyance and 
public discomfort will be avoided, at a 
very smal] expense. Very soon it ought 
to be possible to offer a reward for every 
stone as large as a man’s fist that can 
be picked up in the middle of the road. 
It ought not to be possible to find one 
anywhere. All should be crushed so 
that none would be larger than would 
pass through an inch and a-half ring. 
These, then, are the qualities of a 
good road: Dry, solid, easy grade, 
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smooth. Such roads are obtainable by 
nearly every district in the State, and to 
secure them no additional expenditure is 
needed, or any increase of tax, only a 
little more careful management in giving 
direction to the labor employed and 
money expended, 


HOW TO MAINTAIN A GOOD ROAD. 

The greatest enemy to a good road is 
neglect. No matter how carefully it 
may have been constructed, if it is per- 
mitted to take care of itself and lie 
neglected, it will be very soon destroyed. 
Drains become clogged, washes begin in 
the wagon tracks, freezing and thawing 
loosens the surface, overloaded wagons 
tear up the ballast and start chainels 
for water, and every succceding flood 


through the sluices, often requiring the 
labor and taxes of an entire year to re- 
pair the loss, whereas a little attention 
at the proper time would have preserved 
the whole intact and have kept it in 
good condition for public use. Lack of 
attention at the preper time is the great 
defect in our present system of public 
roads, entailing loss to the taxpayers of 
the State aggregating milliens of dollars, 
and which if continued, will effectually 
prevent the possibility of good roads for 
all time to come. 

Any road law that does not provide 
for the constant and intelligent care of 
our bighways after they have been con- 
structed, is defective in its most vital 
part, and will assuredly fail to meet the 
expectation of its friends or the just 
demands of the people whose interests 
it is intended to promote. All public 
corporations, such as railroads, trolley 
wk sean lines, understand this, and 
they accordingly provide for frequent 
inspections and repairs, thus preventing 
waste, promoting durability, safety and 
economy, and adding each year to the 
efficiency and service of their road. 

Every mile of road in Pennsylvania 
should have a competent person, who will 
be held responsible for its condition, and 
will see not only that itis not destroyed, 
but is daily improved. To secure this, 
the roads in the Township should be di- 
vided into distriets of net over 12 miles 
each, and a good common day laborer 
be put in each district, whose duty it 
will be to work every day on some por- 
tion of this road, and to be put out es- 
pecially on wet days, provided with 
water-proof clothes and a shovel, to 
turn the water off the track, opening 
drains, guarding bridges and noting the 
places that-especially need repairing, so 
that when dry weather comes, these 
places can be putin order to resist the 
floods that otherwise would soon destroy 
them. 

“Keep what you have,” isa principle 
in all business, and then add to this year 
by year. This is true of roads. Keep 
what you have, and next year add to 
this, and so on year by year until a com- 
plete and substantial road has been con- 
structed. The cost of this attention is 
comparatively slight, and its benefits 
are so apparent and valuable as to com- 
mend its practice by every road district 
in the State. One good man on the 
road in awet-day is of more real. ser- 
vice to the community than all the work 
of 25 of the best men in the Township 
on a dry day. Roads do not run away 
in dry weather.. They are swept off in 
wet weather, and it is then, of alk times, 
that there is need of a watchman to 

ard against their loss. To this “ sec- 
tion man” all labor can report, and 
since he issomewhere at work every day, 
the people, a few at a time, can come 
‘when it suits their convenience, and not 
be marshaled in great companies too 
‘cumbersome to properly control. 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In many districts of the State the 
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year. Any policy in road constructing 
that may be adopted by such a board 
cannot be fairly tested in so short a 
period, and consequently those in charge 
hesitate to begin a work of permanent 
improvement, for fear that they will net 
be continued in control sufficient time 
to demonstrate its value. There should 
be a degree of permanency in the office, 
and this could be secured if the Super- 
visors were elected for three years, one 
going out each year, leaving two of the 
old officers as a majority in control, and 





give time to the newly-elected official to 
become acquainted with the system and 
understand its purposes, before any 
radical change could be effected. 

At least one-half of the road tax 
ought to be paid in cash. Bridges need 
repairing, and new ones need to be con- 
structed, permanent stone culverts er 
terra-cotta drains to carry water across 
the road ought to be provided instead of 
wooden structures that need constant re- 
pairs, road machinery ought to be pur- 
chased, the “section men” ought te be 
put in charge and be promptly paid. 
To do these things it is mecessary that 
at least one-half of the tax should be 
paid in cash, and the other half can be 
paid in work, Every male, taxable, ever 
21 years of age, should be required to 
pay a road tax of at least the price of 
one day’s work. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT A CLAY ROAD. 


The implements needed are a road 
maehine, roller and harrow. Prepare 
the bed with the road machine, giving 
it only a moderate slope, so that the cen- 
vexity will, when solid, be about one 
and one-half to two inehes to the yard. 
Then roll it until it is thoreughly com- 
pacted. When ruts begin to form, run 
over it with a smoothing harrow 12 or 
13 feet wipe, made in sections. Then 
roll thoroughly and repeat this operation 
whenever ruts begin to ferm. Keep 
side drains open and make frequent dis- 
charge ditches to carry water off of the 
right-of-way. Attention to these direc- 
tions will keep a clay read in good cen- 
dition for certainly 10 months in the 
year. 

MATERIAL FOR BALLAST. 


The selection of this is not usually a 
matter of choice, but is contrelled by 
availability. The hardest and toughest 
stones are the best, and yet poor stene 
ballast is better than clay. When soft 
stones are plenty and hard ones scarce, 
use the soft for the under layer and dress 
the surface with the harder and more dur- 
able sort. Limestone, granite, flint, and 
trap rock are among the best. Sand- 


stones, shales aud slate are among the 
least durable, although there is great 
variability in the character of each of 
these. Creek gravel, screened and well 
compacted with a roller, makes a smooth 
and durable road. The larger stones 
screened out should be run through the 
crusher before being used for ballast. 


IMPLEMENTS FOR ROAD BUILDING AND 
REPAIRS. 

The most economical method of 
road construction and repairs is by the 
use of machinery. The crusher, road 
machine, roller and harrow are indis- 
pensable in modern road building. It 
is largely through the use of these that 
the cost in construction has been re- 
duced, and the expense of maintenance 
is brought to a minimum, By their 
use horse power is substituted for the too 
often incompetent workmen, and those 
in control are able to repair the high- 
ways at times when * rene aes 
be impossible, phage os 
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roads is in the purchase of I 
machinery, and ne great advance | 
road construction can ever be r 
until those in contre] of road affairs reals 
ize this fact and act accordingly. 
COST OF CRUSHING AND DISTRIBUTING 

BTONE ‘4 

Crushing. 


Engine and engineer per day. . 


Five men to feed the crusher, , x , : 
Cost of coal per day... ...eee 
Hauling water. . . . . ese o ae 
Rent of crusher per day... . 2. « 


Cost of crushing 70 cubic yards. . 7 
Being 18 2-10 cents per cubic yard. 
Distributing—Placing on the road. © 
One twe-horse team with driver, eight =~ 
and two-thirds days, hauling eight 
loads per day of one cubic yard per 
load, at $2.50 perday...... 


One hand, four and a-half da 
ing to load. . sad 


eeee 
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rETEEP. > 


Cost of distributing 7 cuble yards, @86 &f 

Being 37 7-40 cents per cubic yar 
for distributing; making the total eas 
56 cents per cubic yard for crushing amt 
distributing. ‘* 

The hauling is done with two 
and only one hand is needed to helpt 
load, so that the entire 70 cubic yar 
are distributed in four and ox 
days. ' 
COST OF CONSTRUCTING EARTH RO 
Rent of scraper one day. . . . 


- 


* 


Six horses at 76 cents. . . . « ese 
Two drivers. ‘is 6 «2 oe ee #8 
One man on the machine. .. . 6. 
Three hands to remove rocks, ete. . . 


Total cost per day. .... ++ QR 45 


Winter Pastures. ge 
Wheat, rye, barley, and Winter ¢ ats 
have been sowed repeatedly for Win 
grazing, and of these the Winter Turf 





se 
oat has given decidedly the best resulés, 
says a bulletin of the Mississippi E 
ment Station. When sown in & 
ber it has given fair grazing in D 
ber, and when not grazed too 
has improved from that time 
until other grazing became 
bears tramping better than do me 
grains, and if steck pre taken off 
March it will make a good crop of seat 
Other varieties of oats which have bee 
tested in the same way a been killer 
by heavy freezes ; but in January, 189 
this variety bore a eold of two degr 
F. without injury, and in Jute mad 
yield of 39 bushels per acre. It stool 
with unusual vigor, 100 stalks from | 
single plant not being uncommon, ami 
as many as 146 stalks have been grown 
from a single seed. a 
The Future of Canaigre. . 
As to whether canaigre is to becom 
an important crep ef the arid & 
west Prof. Forbes, of the Arizona Ag 
cultural Expesiment Station, seems 
have little doubt. Im Beulletin No. 
of that Station, just issued, he says: 
Certain peculiarities of canaigne 
seem favorable to its agricultural 
future : “a 
1. It grows in Winter, when water is 
more abundant threughout the 
region. This fact may render possibi 
the reclamation of large tracts of lam 
for which there is not sufficient irrigath 
in Summer. a 


2. The climate is mild in this 
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of the year, and laber is therefore | 
comfortable and effeetive. ie 
8. In case of extreme drouth the on 
is not lost, but the plant simply ste 
growth and waits for better conditis 
4. Harvesting may occur atany tit 
the mature crop remaining in the grow 
indefinitely without injury, @ 
with a certain amount of improveni 
aed degee ecg f . uct, it 
pears that under exi condi ; 
objective point is a crop which 
sold at from $5 to $7 a ton. 
Construction <2 Silo, 
The lower of a 
below the pa with advan 
cement lining for the pit should bea 
The upper part is then bedded ix cem 
making a close connection with the 
part, completely airtight. This wi 
preferable to a silo wholly above gr 
in that the pressure will b 
the most soli and it will not 
laborious to the ma: for, 
so high by the difference of t 
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Yard Echoes. 
» Oxen and sheep are believed by some 
men to fatten better in company 
p when kept alone. 


S7ae Itis thought by those who are well 
formed that feeding cattle are likely 
p be short this Fall and prices high. 


© Steck are fond of turnips; a sizable 
Patch is acceptable to almost any herd. 
the soil should be thoroughly prepared, 
the seed sown thin. ‘They are very 
li, and most people err in sowing too 
“many per acre. 

A fair estimate of hay for a cow is 
om 15 to 20 pounds per day. A 
bh cow will eat four or five pounds 
'emore than a dry one, and a large cow 
Swill, of course, eat more than a small 

}fene under similar conditions. 


Anthrax Fever in Cows. 

Hi) This disease is contagious but not in- 
Mectious; that is, the disease may be 
municated by actual contact with 
he deadly virus from diseased cattle, 
mostly by means of the saliva dropped 
Pin the pasture or in the stable. But if 
Gattle never come into actual contact in 
this or similar ways, the disease wil] not 
communicated. It is mostly fatal, 
ng due to disorganization of the 
od, which is then unable to support 
"Plife, and the animal lies in a sleepy con- 
ition until it dies, after three days, 
the first attack. The first symp- 
n is redness and weeping of the eyes, 
‘iy extreme dullness and apathy. If 
then the animal is given a strong dose of 
fh salts, followed by one-ounce doses 
of hyposulphate of soda, it will gener- 
Wie ally recover. Young and _ well-condi- 
yi lanimals are mostly affected. This 
PPidisease begins at the end of the Summer 

{- lasts until frost destroys the virus. 
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at 5 Prolapsus of the Uterus. 
‘ Jie This trouble, commonly called falling 
Bay the withers, is apt to recur in a cow 
a troubled by it, but by carefully 
D Weeping the cow in good strength and 
Watching her and applying cold water 
ithe loins as soon as the spasms begin 
to come on, the attack may be averted. 
| merve sedative, as one to two drams of 
ia, may be given with benefit as 
nas the trouble appears to be immi- 
t. 





Stable Talk. 


= Don't make one horse do all the odd 

and hard work on the farm, where 

ral animals are kept, because he is 

willing and tractable. Break in the 
and let them do their turn. 


» Clean the watering trough once in a 

Wile. After scraping with a sharp 
Ihion-hoe, sprinkle with lime and leave 
‘few hours. Then rinse and refill. 





When to Break a Colt. 


+A colt should never be broken ; that 
itshould never be permitted to learn 
pings or acquire habits of which it is 
fecessary to break it. The training 
Mould begin when the colt is a few 
W old, or even sooner. It should 
Pwhere the mare goes, so asto learn 
Be fearless. Then it should be taught 
Stee of the halter and to be led; then 
! harness and to be saddled and 
iden, and then to draw small loads on 
ight carriage. All this should be 
mpted to its strength, and the effect 
il be that when a year old it will come 
fits work without the necessity for any 
pg, or the use of a whip at any 
he owner should talk to the 
and teach it the meaning of as many 

rds as he can. 
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eS Treatment of Colic. 


sColic in horses is due to overfeeding 
id resulting indigestion. A tired, 
Mgry horse turned on to a clover or 
grass field will overeat himself, 
@ the food will be apt to ferment in 
Stomach and bowels and cause a fit 
@smodic colic. .This is known by 
p horse swelling, kicking at his belly, 
ng, and sweating with the pain. 
st treatment is to give one ounce 
Carbonate of ammonia in water; fol- 
‘this with one pint of raw linseed oil; 
ir 30 drops of aconite may be given 
after usa sedative to ease the pain. 
of will be had in two or three hours. 
‘6 avoid this trouble should be a 
mnt rule in the management of 
Cracked Hoof. 
is not infrequent in very 
ather, on account of the shrink- 
he hoof. To avoid this the use 
of any kind, or tar, is to be 
Hy avoided, because it draws all the 
ure from the horn and thus shrinks 
ausing lameness from the pressure 
@ exceedingly sensitive interior of 
ot and ‘brittleness of the horn as 
“An excellent application is gly- 
and tallow in equal parta. The 
y is first ot petioe two are 
_ This is appli a thorough 
‘of the foot in warm water, and 
it rw in, The glycerine has 
‘iom for moisture and thus 
soft. 
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Pen Notes. 

Hon. A. J. Lovejoy, Illinois: The 
hog interest of this country is the sheet 
anchor of our prosperity, and as such 
should command our best care and at- 
tention. He not only brings profit to 
the farmer beyond most of the domestic 
animals by condensing the products of 
the farm from the raw material into a 
finished commodity that is in demand 
all over the world, but he keeps the 
wheels of industry oiled. 


The Illinois Experiment Station has 
published the results of 16 experiments 
made in feeding corn alone to pigs. 
These experiments were made in nine 
different months of the year, and show 
excellent work. ‘The average of the 16 
lots showed 11} pounds live weight 
made from 56 pounds of corn; with 
corn worth 35 cents per bushel this 
would make pork cost a trifle over three 
cents per pound, The poorest results 
were obtained from work done in Janu- 
ary, which showed 6.93 pounds from 
one bushel of corn fed to pigs weighing 
108 pounds each. The next poorest 
results were obtained in June, July and 
August, and showed 8.28 pounds per 
bushel of corn fed to pigs weighing 208 
pounds each. The third poorest result 
was in July, and showed 8.66 pounds per 
bushel fed to pigs of 223 pounds weight. 
The best work was done in December, 
and showed 16.81 pounds from one 
bushel of corn. 


THE GENUINE RAZOR-BACK HOG. 


Not Every Swine Built on Sunfish 
Lines is Entitled to that Designa- 
tion. 

Long has the razor-back hog _per- 
formed his part in the economy of life, 
amid the jeers and unkind remarks of a 
scoffing world; but through it all he has 
maintained a stiff upper snout and 
rooted on in silence, while, with each 
succeeding generation, his individuality 
has grown and his back become sharper 
until, after years of ignominy, the razor- 
back stands forth—a distinct race. The 
genuine razor-back of Louisiana and 
Arkansas is a thoroughbred animal, 
bearing the same relation to State fair 
porkers as the Kentucky race horse 
bears to the Norman draft. Each are 
distinct species of the same great 
family, and have only one characteristic 
in common—both are hogs, and when 
that is said all comparisons cease. 

The razor-back found in the seclusion 
of the Black River swamps is a broad, 
clipper-built curiosity, furnished with a 





nothing can resist their charge. A 
blow from one of those tusks ents like a 
knife, as many an inexperienced pup 
learns to his sorrow. Om rare occasions 
even an old dog is — nuawares and 
ripped from end to . 

In the ranks of that indignant as 
sembly were the tallest and thinnest 
specimens of the razor tribe I have ever 
seen. The body of the most inent 
boar was at least six inches wide and 20 
inches deep, with 10 inches of daylight 
underneath. Extending from end to 
end was an unbroken line of standing 
bristles that were longest on the withers 
and hips, 

It was decided to pen this bunch, and, 
in obedience to a wave of the hand from 
his master, the lead dog ran as close as 
he dare to the death line, and then 
started at full speed in the direction in- 
dicated, with the hogs in pursuit, and 
the second dog brought up the rear. A 
short distanee away was a stout pen 
built with wings running out from the 
bars. In fled the lead dog, and before 
the hogs had time to realize the situa- 
tion they were prisoners, and the indi- 
vidual whose hide they so earnestly de- 
sired had leaped the fence. 

My friends informed me that once a 
year all persons owning hogs in the 
woods appoint a time and make a drive, 
for the double purpose of marking the 
pigs and selecting the fattest candidates 
for the annual hog killing. It seems, 
however, that in some districts the hogs 
roam unmarked through the great 
woods—too wild to be handled. Land 
owners living near such ranges obtain a 
right from the Parish to hunt them 
through the Fall and Winter months, 
when they are shot down like other wild 
game. Any man found on the ranges 
killing hogs without a permit is prose- 
cuted as a common thief. 

Some of the colors to be found 
among these animals would surprise 
many Northern stock growers. There 
are several shades of blue, ranging from 
a leaden hue to a light azure. Then 
there are solid tans, and tans with 
dashes of black or white. Some are of 
a solid cow red, and some are of a cow 
red with a broad belt of white about 
the middle. Others again are arrayed 
in shades varying from a dull yellow to 
an up-country mud-hole color. Brin- 
dles arejnumerous and blacks are rare. 

The razor-back is never so happy as 
when the nut season opens, for he 
knows that a Summer's hard rooting is 
o’er, and that he may begin a period of 
ease and luxury, with nothing to do but 
eat, sleep, and keep some other hog from 
infringing on his claim. Two months of 
such feed and the razor-back is just a 
little wider, a deal heavier, and his ribs 
are packed with layers of fat against 
the coming of Winter. Then it is that 
one of these swine is in his best spirits, 
and can leap a four-foot log and click 
his hoofs twice while going over. He 
also gives careful attention to apparel, 
scarcely an hour going by that he does 
not polish his bristles against the rouch 
surface of a convenient log. 

Winter comes, and the razor-back 
lives on the income resulting from his 
season’s feeding. Inthe beds, which are 
occupied by several families at once, a 





head that looks like the prow of a mod- 
ern war vessel. ‘This forward extension | 
of the wild swine is one-third the length 


perfect system of involution and evolu- 
tion is in progress at all times of the 
night. As often as a hog finds himself 
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of his body, and terminates in a snout 
with a flaring rim. The legs are long 
and operated by leaders that have a 
capacity of 120 pulls a minute. His 
feet are trim, and adapted for taking a 
firm hold upon the ground. His tail is 
pieced out with a tassel of pendant 
curls, and is of sufficient length to break 
the wing of any mosquito that may 
chance to alight on his seventh rib, 


To see the wild hog in his native 
home it is necessary to penetrate into 
the depths of the. river swamps, accom- 
panied by a guide and several trained 
hog dogs. It was my fortune to go on 
such an ee into the Ouachita 
bottems with a party of hog owners, 
who undertook the trip for the pur- 
pose of estimating the increase for the 
year. Two large dogs of a breed known 
only in bog districts were taken along 
to locate the game and bring it to bay. 
Soon after entering the timber we heard 
a roar as if half a dozen lions were 
holding a pow-wow. The nearer we 
approached the more emphatic were the 
remarks of the hogs Suddenly out 
sprang a dog from the confines of a 
thicket and close at his heels a huge 
bore. with long white tusks Foam 
dripped from his mouth, and the red 
glare of his eyes was terrible. After 
him rushed the entire “bunch,” fol- 
lowed at a safe distance by the other 
dog. When more open ground was 
reached the lead dog ended the chase by 
turning suddenly, and, with the help of 
his mate, brought the hogs a second 
time toDay. This feat was accomplished 
by running several times around the 
buneh, each dog keeping on opposite 
sides and at a safe distance from the 
there sal phahens ‘bout 

mselyes into a soli about 

and with heads out, presented 
array. Woe be unto 





RAZOR-BACK HOG. 


numbered among the outer ranks where 
warmth is at a premium, he crawls over 
his loudly protesting associates and in- 
volves himself in_a row with the central 
sleepers. ‘Taking advantage of the gen- 
eral melee, he slips into place below, and 
is a warm hog until, by reason of the 
constant evolution from center to cir- 
cumference, he finds himself once more 
at the mercy of the north wind. 

But fat does not last always, and the 
beginning of Spring finds the razor-back 
leaning sadly against the sunny side of 
a tree to prevent his broad anatomy 
from being upset by the keen blasts of 
March; for his strength is spent now, 
and the supporting power of his legs in- 
adequate to the task of keeping the body 
on edge when circumstances are not 
favorable. Gaps appear along the 
hitherto keen edge of the spinal column ; 
for the flesh has departed and left the 
skin high and dry on the points of bone. 
Some uncharitable person has remarked 
that at this season it is possible for two 
men to take a dead razor-back by the 
legs and saw a cut from a 12-inch log. 

Weak and emaciated though he may 
be in times of adversity, let over-con- 
fident persons beware how they give him 
battle;-the results may prove disastrous 


to the attacking party. 
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SHEEP AAD. WOOL. 


Shearings.. 

In preparing lambs’ fér chow it is es- 
sential to have many kinds of green 
fodder. Rape, green ‘cléver, cabbages, 
roots, or green fodder“are ‘excellent. 


Breeders report an upusually good 
demand for rams, especially of the mut- 
ton breeds, fromthe West. The work 
of improving the mutton quality of 
range flocks is apparently going on 
rapidly. 

Industrial American: Success in 

husbandry is not a matter of lack. 
The “lucky ” sheep farmer is none other 
than the painstaking, humane, enthusi- 
astic shepherd, whose success turrs upon 
his attention to details. 

The wool clip of Montana is placed at 
6,000,000 pounds this year. As yet 
but little of the wool has been sold or 
consigned, and growers have stored their 
product for prices better than eight and 
one-half cents, which is offered. 


Sheep appear to have but little power 
of resistance to disease, and can stand 
but little grief. This is the rule, al- 
though it is a fact that an individual is 
now and then found which seems to 
withtsand enough disease to kill a whole 
flock of ordinary sheep. 


The greatest fear of the shepherd at 
this time is the stagnant water by which 
the sheep are infected by those injurious 
worms which produce the two most 
serious disorders of the flock—the throat 
thread worms and the liyer flukes. For 
the latter, salt is a true specific, always 
preventing the disease. — 
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Parasites are extremely annoying to 
sheep when they take possession of the 
animal. When asheep is seen nibbling 
itself behind the shoulders, or under 
them, vermin may be looked for under 
the arm-pits or the thighs) Rub some 
raw linseed oil on these places; indeed, 
this may be done with safety and ad- 
vantage as a precaution. Fowls should 
never be permitted to roost in a sheep 
pen, on account of the risk of infection 
in this way, for these lice and small red 
mites, that are also a plague-to sheep, are 
to be found wherever birds of any kind 
are kept. 
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MUTTON: SHEEP, 
Something as to Breeding Them for 
the Range. 


Of necessity the grade Merino ewe 
must be the foundation for a large per- 
centage of the flocks of the country. 
The selection of well-bred rams of the 
desired type may be somewhat difficult. 
It is important that they be well bred, 
and that they be af least one year old, 
if they are to be turned ‘loose with the 
breeding flock. Th Sliropshire is al- 
ready tested on the range, with good re- 
sults. I believe the Horned Dorset and 
Cheviot would meet with equal favor if 
once introduced. 

The beneficial effect of the first and 
second cress on the mutton qualities of 
the lambs produced is very evident. 
The apparent good results so produced 
do not overcome the necessity for careful 
selection in fixing the desired type. 
Much variation will be found in the 
size, form, and fleece of the first and 
succeeding crosses. Secure uniformity, 
even at the expense of numbers. Do 
not be led to believe that any lamb 
showing coarse-wool blood is better than 
the foundation flock. Be this true or 
false, it immediately places the standard 
of selection so low that you can never 
secure a good flock. The evenness or 
unevenness of such a lot of lambs will 
depend upon, first, the quality and 
breeding of the rams, and, second, the 
quality and evenness of the foundation 
flock. ‘The second cross should show 
more marked results and less variation 
than the first, because the hereditary 
power of the Merino blood to reproduce 
itself was broken up in the first cross, 
and the power of the sire to reproduce 
his character meets with less resistance 
in the second cross. I can see no objec- 
tion to breeding the ram back upon his 
half-blood progeny, and “fix'ng the 
type” by one generation of inbreeding. 
Though promiscuous inbreeding is a dan- 
gerous practice, it is sometimes useful in 
fixing type. 

So far our work has been easy; but a 
practical and very difficult problem here 
presents itself. The mutton sheep, or 
the three-quarters or seven-eighths blood, 
does not thrive in so large flocks as are 
ordinarily found on the range. The 
heavier the sheep the ‘less his inclina- 
tion to range for food. So the Merino 
is the first to pick over the pasture, and 
the heavier sheep follow in order of size, 
leaving the heaviest, pes, and those 
which require the best..conditions, to 
crop the poorest grasses, after they have 
been trampled over and. become unpal- 
atable. It is apparent that, whichever 
of these types are best suited to the pro- 
duction of mutton, they are not suited to 
each other, and should not be required 
to run together. . ss 

It is also evident that we must limit 
the per cent. of coarse-wool bleod, or 
limit the size of the flock. We are 
confronted by the questions: Shall we 
go back to the Merino rams in order to 
maintain the size of the ? or, Shall 
we breed from grade rams of our own 
raising, and suffer the epngequences of un- 
favorable variation? or, we not find 
some pure breed which will endure run- 
ning in large flocks, and thus furnish 
suitable rams for our use? Before we 
resort to these expedients let us also 
ask: May not our rapidly-changing con- 
ditions soon bring us toa point where 
we will decrease the size of our flocks, 
or break them up into smaller bunches 
of 400 or 500 each, and thus overcome 
the difficulty? Is not the necessity for 
sang edo gee ig 
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Berkshire Sale at Springfield, Ill. 


The public sale of Berkshires made 
by N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo.; A. J. 
Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill.; M. K. 
Prine & Son, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and W. 
E. Spicer, Bushnell, Ill., at the Fair 
Grounds, Springfield, [ll., on Aug. 12, 
was a success. Heretofore this breed of 
swine bad never in this country been 
sold at public auction, so that this sale 
was simply intended as an “ ice-breaker,” 
and the gentlemen who here had repre- 
sentatives from their herds for what 
might be called an experiment are de- 
serving of credit. 

The animals sold were in the main ex- 
cellent in individuality and pedigree, 
but some were a little old and many 
very young—mere pigs. 

While the breeders» making this sale 
have done well financially, the great 
success of the venture is the fact that 
animals from these leading herds are at 


one time scattered through the States of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Texas, and 
also in connection with last week’s Po- 
land-China sale, indicates that the Illi- 
nois State Fair Grounds is a sales place 
that has no equal. 

The 46 animals, old and young, aver- 
aged $63, showing that notwithstanding 
hard times the hog breeders have faith 
in making money out of low-priced 
pork fed on low-priced corn. 

Animals -bringing $100 and over 
were to: 

Seven Oaks Stock Farm, New Sharon, 
Iowa, boar at $175 and boar at $170. 

J. K. King, Marshall, Mo., boar at 
$190. 

J. E. McGuire, Gatesville, Tex., boar 
at $100 and sow at $205. 

W. R. Stokes, Bellmore, Ind., boar at 
$100. 

- J. A. Leland, Springfield, Ill., boar 
at $135. 

Harris & McMann, Lamine, Mo., sow 
at $205. 

J. W. Eljington, Buffalo, [ll., boar at 
$100.—J. G. 8. 
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Rearing Fall Pigs. 


It depends on circumstances whether 
or not it will pay to feed young pigs 
over the Winter. It depends, fur one 
thing, on how they are fed. Certainly 
it won’t pay to keep them, if they do 
not grow; and, as the Summer growth 
is made at a very small cost on pasture, 
and the most growth is then made for 
the food used, it pays better, we may be 
sure, to feed Spring pigs; but a skillful 
feeder, having some roots or potatoes to 
spare for this use, with waste milk and 
bran or oatmeal, may make the feeding 
pay a good profit, but it surely will vot 
pay to half feed them. 








Dipping Sheep in the Fall. 


It is the practice of good shepherds 
to dip the flock in September to free 
them from ticks or the germs of scab, 
which might have been taken up by the 
sheep during the Summer. This has 
been found largely to increase the wool 
and improve the quality of it. It 
should not cost more than two or three 
cents per bead to dip a flock, if the 
right methods are taken. 





Value of Heated Grain. 


Grain that has been heated will not 
do for feed, nor will it make good bread. 
If grain is at all damp when thrashed, 
it should be thoroughly dried by spread- 
ing it on a floor in a dry, airy place and 
shoveling it over twice a day until it is 
quite dry. Anyhow, even dry grain will 
heat, because unless it has been kept in 
a stack or in a mow Jong enough to go 
through a fermentation or full ripening, 
which it will do when gathered in large 
bulk, this fermentation will occur in the 
granary, and will be liable to injure the 
grain, destroying its value for seed or 
bread. Heated grain is sweeter than 
other grain, and may be used to advan- 
tage for feeding to animals. It isalways 
best to crush or coarsely grind wheat or 
rye before feeding it, as it is_better di- 
gested. 
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THE HOME OF MINT. 


western Michigan. 

It may not be known to many that 
more than one-half of all the oil of 
peppermint, spearmint, tansy, worm- 
wood, etc., of the entire world is pro- 
duced and distilled in southwestern 
Michigan. 

The headquarters of the business are 
in St. Joseph, Van Buren and Allegan 
Counties. An idea of the magnitude of 
the industry may be gained when it is 
known that over 40,000 tons of dried 
peppermint plants are carefully culti- 
vated aunually in this region. From 
these the volatile or essential oil is dis- 
tilled. Each year about 14,000 acres 
are utilized for producing the plants for 
peppermint alone, besides the other oils 
mentioned. It is a beautiful and inter- 








esting sight in July and August to drive 


PEPPERMINT PLANT. 


among the large fields of the aromatic 

plants covered with fragrant blossoms, 

the perfume of which fills the air. 
PLANTING THE DAINTY. 

In early Spring the roots beneath the 
surface of the ground and creeping 
tendrils, or “ runners,” above the ground, 
which have multiplied from the planting 
of the previous year, are planted in 
furrows from two to three feet apart. 
The roots are carried in large sacks on 
the shoulders of the workmen, who 
string them along the center of the 
furrow, covering them with their feet at 
the same time. A good workman will 
plant from half an acre to an acre and 
a half, according to the condition of the 
soil, the distance between rows and his 
ability, in a day. 

About two weeks after planting 
shoots begin to appear above the ground. 
A little later the work of cultivation 
begins and is continued until the plants 
have grown so that the rows meet each 
other and cover the ground. The plants 
when in bloom are mowed down and 
allowed to dry in the sun until nearly as 
dry as hay. They are then raked in 
piles and drawn to the distillery, which 
consists in its ordinary form of two large 
wooden “vats connected with a steam 
boiler. ‘The steam, in passing through 
the plants, causes the little cells in the 
leaves and biossoms containing the oil to 
burst and the fine particles of oil thus 
set free are carried off with the current 
of steam. After passing through a 
worm immersed in cold water, the con- 
densed products flow into an open vessel, 
the oil rising at the surface, from which 
it is dipped into cans. 

MINT DISTILLERIES, 

There are several hundred mint dis- 
tilleries in this region, where the crude 
or “natural” oil of peppermint is pro- 
duced by this simple process, the distil- 
leries costing but a few hundred dollars 
each. In this form the oil is usually 
sent to market. It requires from 200 
to 250 pounds of dried peppermint 
plants to produce one pound of oil, so 
that when the flavoring power of a 
single leaf or blossom is remembered it 
will be understood why the pure 
essential oil is so powerful. The yield 
per acre varies widely, owing to the soil, 
season and cultivation, ranging all the 
way from 20 to 60 pounds, and in some 
instances slightly exceeding the latter 
figure. ‘The price has also varied 
widely, ranging during the last few 
years from $1.25 to $5 per pound in the 
producing districts for the crude oil, the 
average having been about $2. 

The peppermint industry was first 
started in England about 150 years ago, 
at Mitcham, bat as late at 1805 no 
stills were built for distilling the oil and 
the herb was marketed in _ London. 
About 100 acres only were cultivated 
up to that time, but in 1850 about 500 
acres were under cultivation and a 
number of stills had been erected. 
Early in the present century the indus- 
try was started in Wayne County, New 
York, and in St. Joseph County, Michi- 
gan, and in 1864 the American industry 
had grown to such proportions that over 


four-fifths of the entire production of | Cam 


the world was distilled here, while in 
England it had decreased to 219 acres. 
Now over nine-tenths of the world’s 
production is distilled in America, 
about two-thirds of which is grown and 
distilled in this region. 


A car of watermelons is supposed to 





The Vast Fields Grown in South-! 


Daisy Hay. = 
The large white daisy is readily eat 
by sheep and lambs — 
y pi ambs, and has Guite g 
much nutriment in it as good sms F : 
Indeed, judging by its analysis, it should 
be a better food if it is equally dizestibla 
as gras. But it must be cut wl 
young and in early blossom or it Joss 
its palatability. If baled in hay it 
would certainly reduce the market 
value of the hay. The prevalence of 
this weed this year is doubtless due te 
the dry weather, which made the growth 
of grass light. Doubtless this weed i, 
sown with grass seed, the grass and the 
daisy ripening seed together, and thus 
getting mixed. It is a great economy 
to pay a little more for guaranteed seed 
than that foul with weeds, : 
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The exports of flour and wheat from 
the United States during July were equal 
- re ea bushels, against 8,350,445 

ushels for the corresponding month f 
1895, aes 
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A HOME FREE. 
Will you distribute ten of our Circulars to ten 
ne friends? If 80, we will give you FREE A wD 
JLEAR a residence lot inour beautiful Orchard City 
Send your name and address and we will forw ard deed 
AT ONCE absolutely free NO CHARGES OF ANY 
KIND and trust you to do the work. We don't want 
any money FROM YOU, only a little advertising 
Write us atonce. Texas Orchard & Vineyard Co” 
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When writing mention this paper. 
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Agent Wanted , 


In every town and 
neighborhood in the 
United States to so- 
licit subscriptions for 
—St Tae t= — 


Ameriean Farmer. 


Liberal commission 
paid. Write for 
terms and sample 
copies at once. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 4 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. : 
ee 


E SAMPLE COPY shity™ 


STUDY. 


An Elementary Journal for Students of 
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FOWLS: CARE AND FEEDING. 





ctical Ideas for Successful Poultry 
Raising. 
INTRODUCTION, 
\ithough fowls require as wholesome 
food as any class of live stock, they can 
ie fed perhaps more than any other 
hind of animals on unmerchantable 
- and grains that would otherwise be 
wholly or partially lost. These seeds 
cften contain various weed seeds, broken 
ant undeveloped kernels, and thus fur- 
ni-h a variety of food which is always 
vantageous in profitable stock feed- 
ing. There is less danger of injury to 
»oultry from these refuse seeds than is 
the ease with any other kind of animals, 
Asa rule, noxious weed seeds can be 
{fd to towls without fear of disseminat- 
the seeds through the manure, which 
net generally true when the weed 
ls are fed to other classes of live 
k, particularly in any considerable 
quantity, 
LCTION OF SITE FOR BUILDINGS AND 
YARDS. 


Too often the location of the poultry 
ise is thought to be of minor import- 
e, and consequently is given less con- 
lcration than that of any other farm 
uilding. Frequently the other build- 
: are located first and the poultry 
se then placed on the most conveni- 
t space, when it should have received 
usideration before the larger buildings 
re all located. 
In caring for the various classes of 
live stock, the question of labor is always 
an important item, and the class that re- 
quires the closest attention to petty de- 
tails, as a rule, requires the greatest 
amount of labor. As poultry keeping 
is wholly a business of details, the econ- 
omy of labor in performing the necessary 
work is of great importance. Build- 
ings not conveniently located and 
arranged become expensive on account 
of unnecessary labor. 

As it is necessary to visit poultry 
houses several times each day in the 
year, convenience is of more importance 
than in case of almost any other farm 
building. The operations must be per- 
formed frequently, so that any little in- 
convenience in the arrangements of the 
buildings will cause not only extra-ex- 
pense in the care, but in many cases a 
creater or less neglect of operations that 

cht to be performed carefully each 
day. 

i’oultry houses are likely to be more 
or less infested with rats and ~° mice, un- 
less some means are provided to exclude 
them, and this should be taken into 
account in selecting a location. It is 
generally best to locate the poultry 
louse at some distance from other farm 
buildings, especially if grain is kept in 
the latter. Convenience of access and 
freedom from vermin are two desirable 
points to be secured, and they depend 
largely upon the location. Everything 
considered, it is safest to have the house 
quite isolated. 

A dry, porous soil is always to be 
preferred as a site for buildings and 
yards. Cleanliness and freedom from 
moisture must be secured if the greatest 
success is to be attained. Without 
doubt, filth and moisture are the causes, 
either directly or indirectly, of the 
majority of poultry diseases, and form 
the stumbling block which brings dis- 
couragement and failure to many 
amateurs. It must not be inferred that 
poultry cannot be successfully reared 
and profitably kept on heavy soils, for 
abundant proof to the contrary is readily 
furnished by successful poultrymen who 
have to contend with this kind of land. 
The necessity for cleanliness, however, 
is not disputed by those who have had 
extended experience in caring for fowls, 
particularly the less hardy breeds. 
That an open, porous soil can be kept 
comparatively clean with much less 
labor than a clay soil will be evident to 
those who are at all acquainted with the 
habits of domesticated fowls. When 
the fowls are confined in buildings 
and yards, that part of the yard near- 
est the building will become more or 
less filthy from the droppings and con- 
tinual tramping to which it is sujected. 
A heavy or clayey soil not only retains 
all of the manure on the surface, but by 
retarding percolation at times of 
frequent showers aids materially in giv- 
ing to the whole surface a complete 
coating of filth, If a knoll or ridge 
can be selected where natural drainage 
is perfect, the ideal condition will be 
nearly approached. Where natdral 
favorable conditions as to drainage do 
not exist, thorough underdrainage will 
go along way toward making the neces- 
sary amends to insure success. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES. 


The materia] to be used in the con- 
struction and the manner of building 
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will necessarily be governed largely by 


the climatic conditions. 
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lighted, and well-ventilated quarters for 
the fowls. 

In order to meet these requirements 
it will be necessary to provide a good 
roof with side walls more or less imper- 
vious to moisture and cold, suitable ar- 
rangements for lighting and ventilating, 
and some means for excluding the moist- 
ure from beneath. Where permanent 
buildings are to be erected, some pro- 
vision should be made to exclude rats 
and mice, and for this reason, if for no 
other, the structure should be placed on 
cement walls with foundation below the 
frost line. Cheap, efficient walls may 
be made of small field-stone in the fol- 
lowing manner: Dig trenches for the 
walls below the frost line; drive two 
rows of stakes in the trenches, one row 
at each side of the trench, and board 
inside of the stakes. The boards simply 
hold the stones and cement in place un- 
til the cement hardens. Rough and 
unoven boards will answer every pur- 
pose except for the top ones, which 
should have the upper edge straight and 
be placed level to determine the top of 
the wall. Place two or three layers of 
stone in the bottom of the trench, put on 
cement mixed rather thin, and pound 
down; repeat this operation until the 
desired hight is obtained. The top of 
the wall can be smoothed off with a 
trowel or ditching spade and left until 
the cement becomes hard, when it will 
be ready for the building. 

The boards at the sides may be re- 
moved, if desirable, at any time after the 
cement becomes hard. 

For the colder latitudes, a house with 
hollow or double side walls is to be pre- 
ferred on many accounts, although a 
solid wall may prove quite satisfactory, 
particularly if the building is in the 
hands of a skilled poultryman. Imper- 
fect buildings and appliances, when un- 
der the management of skilled and ex- 
perienced men, are not the hindrances 
that they would be to the amateur. 
Buildings with hollow side walls are 
warmer in Winter and cooler in Sum- 
mer, with less frost in severe weather, 
and less resulting moisture when the 
temperature moderates sufficiently to 


melt the frost from the walls and roof of 


the house. 

A cheap, efficient house for latitudes 
south of New York may be made of two 
thicknesses of rough inch lumber for the 
side and end walls. This siding should 
be put on vertically, with a good quality 
of tarred building paper between. In 
constructing a building of this kind, it 
is usually best to nail on the inner layer 
of boards first; then put on the outside 
of this layer the building paper in such 
a manner that the whole surface 1s cov- 
ered. Wheré the edges of the paper 
meet, a liberal lap should be given, the 
object being to prevent as far as possible 
drafts of air in severe weather. Nail the 
thickness of boards on the building 
paper so as to break joints in the two 
boardings. In selecting lumber for siding 
it is best to choose boards of a uniform 
width, to facilitate the breaking of joints. 

In constructing a roof for a house in 
the colder latitudes one of two courses 








Fig. 1—Method of building a poultry house 
with hollow side wail. 


must be pursued, either to seal the in- 
side with some material to exclude drafts, 
or to place the roof boards close to- 
gether and cover thoroughly with tarred 
paper before shingling. The ordinary 
shingle roof is too open for windy 
weather when the mercury is at or be- 
low the zero mark. The fowls will en- 
dure severe weather without suffering 
from frosted combs or wattles if there 
are no drafts of air. Hens will lay 
well during the Winter months if the 
houses. are warm enough so that the 
single-comb varieties do not suffer from 
frost bite. Whenever the combs or 
wattles are frozen, the loss in decreased 
egg production eannot be other than 
serious. 

Figure 1 represents a cheap and effi- 
cient method of building a poultry house 
with a hollow side wall. The sill may 
be a 2 by 6 or 2 by 8 scantling, laid flat 
on the wall or foundation ; a2 by 2 strip 
is nailed at the outer edge to give the 
size of the s:ace between the boards 
which constitute the side walls. A 2by 







building paper on the side that will come 
within the hallow wall when the build- 
ing is completed. This building paper 
is to be held in place with laths or strips 
of thin boards. If only small nails or 
tacks are used, the paper will tear around 
the nail heads when damp and will not 
stay in place. 

The cracks between the boards of the 
outside boarding may be covered with 
inexpensive battens if they are nailed at 
frequent intervals with smail nails. 


purpuse admirably, and will last many 


as heavier and more expensive strips 


walls, each impervious to wind, with an 
air space between them. 


ers 








Fig. 2.—Ventilator for a poultry house. 


wide. 


ing must be made. 


The writer prefers a building one 
story high, and not less than 10 nor 
more than 14 feet wide, and as long as 
In most cases a 
building from 30 to 60 feet long meets 
all requirements, If this does not give 
room enough it is better to construct 
other buildings than to extend one 
It ) 


circumstances require. 


building for more than 60 feet. 
must be remembered that each pen in 


fowls, or, better, 30 to 40. 


windows. While a building that ad- 


radiation at night unless shutters or cur- 


preferred on many accounts. They can 
be partially opened for ventilation on 
warm days, The base or rail on which 


several pieces fastened an inch or so 


which is sure to accumulate in poultry 
houses may drop and insure free move- 
ment of the window. 


VENTILATION, 


Some means of ventilating the build- 


that can be opened and closed at the 
will of the attendant will give good re- 
sults if given proper attention, and with- 
out attention no ventilator will give the 
best results, All ventilators that are in 
continuous operation either give too 
much ventilation during cold and windy 
weather or not enough during still, 
warm days. As a rule, they give too 
much ventilation at night and too 
little during the warm parts 
the day. Ventilators are not needed 
in severe cold weather, but during 
the first warm days of early Spring 
and whenever the temperature rises 
above freezing during the Winter 
months some ventilation should be pro- 
vided. Houses with single walls will 
become quite frosty on the inside during 
severe weather, which will cause con- 
siderable dampness whenever the tem- 
perature rises sufficiently to thaw out all 
the frost of the side walls and roof. At 
this time a ventilator is most needed. 
A ventilator in the highest part of the 
roof that can be closed tightly by means 
of cords or chains answers the purpose 
admirably, and may be constructed with 
little expense. The ease and conveni- 
ence of operation are important pcints, 
and should not be neglected when the 


simple matter for the attendant to open 


it are within easy reach, 


ventilator. 
PERCHES. 
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and one-half feet from 








should all be of the same hight. M: 
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Ordinary building lath will answer this 
years, although they are not so durable 


The tarred paper on the inside boarding 
and the battens on the outside make two 


In preparing plans for a building, 
one of the first questions to be decided 
upon is the size and form of the house. 
If the buildings are made with the 
corners right angles there is no form so 
economical as a square building. This 


form will inclose more square feet of 
floor space for a given amount of lumber 
than any other, but for some reasons a 
square building is not so well adapted 
for fowls as one that is much longer than 
It is essential to have the differ- 
ent pens or divisions in the house so 
arranged that each one will receive as 
much sunlight as possible, and to secure 
this some sacrifice in economy of build- 


the building should have a separate 
yard or run, and that a pen should not 
be made to accommodate more than 50 


The building should extend nearly 
east and west in order that as much sun- 
shine as possible may be admitted 
through windows on the south side. 
The windows should not be large nor 
more than one to every 8 or 10 feet 
in length for a house 12 feet wide, and 
about 17 inches from the floor, or at 
such bight that as much sunshine as 
possible will be thrown on the floor. 
The size and form of the windows will 
determine quite largely their location. 
In all poultry houses in cold latitudes 
the windows should be placed in such a 
position that they will give the most 
sunshine on the floor during the severe 
Winter months. One of the common 
mistakes is in putting in too many 
mits plenty of sunlight in the Winter 
time is desirable, a cold one is equally 
undesirable, and windows are a source of 


tains are provided. Sliding windows are 


the window slides should be made of 


apart, through which openings the dirt 


ing should be provided. A ventilator 


of 


building is being constructed. It is a 


or close a ventilator as he passes through 
the house if the appliances for operating 
Fig. 2 rep- 
resents an efficient and easily-operated 


Perches should be not more than two 





ground as possible, in order, without 
doubt, to be more secure from their natu- 
ral enemies; butathen fowls are protected 
artificially from skunks, minks, foxes, 
etc., a low perch,is just as safe and a 
great deal better, for the heavy-bodied 
fowls. It myst.be borne in mind that 
the distance given at which perches 
should be pldced ‘from the floor applies 
to all breeds of fowls. It is true that 
some of the Mediterranean fowls would 
not in any way bé injured in flying to 
and from the perches, but some of the 
heavy breeds would find it almost im- 
possible to reach high perches and would 
sustain positive injuries in alighting on 
the floor from any considerable eleva- 
tion. Convenient walks or ladders can 
be constructed which will enable the 
large fowls to approach the perches 
without great effort, but there are 
always times when even the most clumsy 
fowls will attempt to fly from the perch 
to the floor and come down with a heavy 
thud, which is often injurious. And 
furthermore, ladders or stairs for the 
easy ascent of fowls are more or less of a 
nuisance in the poultry house. The ideal 
interior arrangement of the house is to 
have everything that is needed in as 
simple a form as possible, and not com- 
plicate the arrangement by any un- 
necessary apparatus. The fewer and 
simpler the interior arrangements the 
easier the house can be kept clean, and 
the greater the floor space available 
for the fowls. 

There is no reason why all perches 
should not be placed near the floor. 
Movable perches are to be preferred. A 
2 by 8 scantling set edgewise, with the 
upper corners rounded, answers every 
purpose, and makes a satisfactory perch. 
The perches should be firm and not tip 
or rock. The.form of scantling makes 
it easy to secure them firmly and still 
have them removable. 

Underneath the perches should always 
be placed a smooth platform to catch 
the droppings. This is necessary for two 
reasons: the droppings are valuable for 
fertilizing purposes, and ought not to 
be mixed with the litter on the floor; 
then, too, if the droppings are kept sep- 
arate and in  cpamvenient place to re- 
move, it is much easierto keep the house 
clean than when they are allowed to be- 
come more or less scattered by the tramp- 
ing and scratching of fowls. The dis- 
tance of the !platform from the perch 
will be governed somewhat by the means 
employed for,,zemoving the droppings. 
If a broad iron, shovel with a toler- 
ably straight handle is used, the space 
between thé platform 
need not be more'than six inches. ‘The 
droppings should be removed every 
day. bud 
"NESTS. 

In constructing nest boxes, three 
points should be kept constantly in 
mind: (1) The box should be of such 
a nature that it. can be readily cleaned 
and thoroughlyrdisinfected ; if it is re- 


doors, so much the better. (2) It should 
be placed in the dark, or where there is 
only just sufficient light for the fowl to 
distinguish the nest and nest egg. (3) 
There should be plenty of room on two 
or three sides of the nest. 

It is a well-known fact that some hens 


other hens, no matter how many vacant 
nests may be available. If the nest is 
so arranged that it can be approached 
only from one side, when one hen is 
driving another from the nest there is 
likely to be more or less of a combat, 
the result of which is often a broken 
egg. ‘This, perhaps, more than any other 
one thing, leads to the vice of egg eat- 
ing. 

To the writer’s knowledge, the habit 
of egg eating is not contracted where the 
nests are arranged in the dark and open 
on two or three sides. Nests for Leg- 
horns or Hamburgs may be made of six- 
inch fence boards nailed together so -as 
to form boxes eight by ten inches and 
six inches deep. Where perches are 
arranged with the platform underneath 
to catch the droppings, as previously 
described, the nests may be placed on 
the floor underneath this platform, the 
opening in front closed with a door, 
which either lets down from the top or 
lifts from the bottom. Where nests are 
placed side by side it is necessary to have 
the partitions between them of sufficient 
hight, so that it will be impossible for a 
hen to draw eggs from one nest to an- 
other. Whenever the nest boxes are 
filled so full with nest material that a 
hen can draw an egg from one nest to 
another some of the eggs are likely to 
be broken.— Bulletin No. 41, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
[To be continued.] 


Rolling Land After Wheat Sowing. 

This operatiom,“is hardly ever de- 
sirable; it nia Be before the sowing, to 
break down the ¢fods, but a good har- 
rowing should’ be given immediately 
after. Then the seed should be drilled 
in or sown; itt the latter case the seed 
should be welfharrowed in. It is best 
to leave whatever’ gmall clods may be 
on the ground, as these attract moist- 
ure, and so help the seed to sprout if 
the weather ig dfy after the seeding. 
Later, these Gods, if only small, will be 
a protection ttle young plants’) The 
effect of rolliff° land every time and 
under every ‘cofdition is to cause the 
soil to lose its fhofsture and not to retain 
it. The mofé° thé surface is loose and 
open, the less it dries out; the harder 
and more crusted it is, the more moisture 
it loses by evaporation. 
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movable so. that it can be taken ont of 


in seeking a nest will always drive off 


A man is swindling farmers in the 
neighborhood of Kittanning, Pa., by 
means of a double-end fountain pen, 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


How it is Preserved by Mod- 
~ern Science. 








A Discovery that is Driving Disease 
Out of the World. 


The world is startled almost every day by 
wonderful inventions all directed to the single 
purpose of saving power and force. The 
latest electrical wonder is a lamp which saves 
12 per cent. of the electricity which 1t uses 








and turns it into light. An ordinary gas- 
burner only gives one per cent. of light from 
all the gas it uses up; the other 99 per cent. 
is wasted and lost. 

An incandescent lamp only gives three per 
cent. of light from the electricity used; 97 
per cent. is lost. Where does it goto? No- 
body knows. It disappears somewhere along 
the wire with nothing to show for it. 

If science could find a way to save only 
half of this wasted power, that would solve 
the problem of lighting the civilized world. 
Nearly all the problems of life would be 
solved if we knew how to save the energy 
and force that is wasted. 

The great problem of health would be 
solved if we knew how to save all the force- 
ful, nutritive elements contained in the food 
we eat and turn them into lifepewer and vi- 
tality. If we could always do this—there 
would never be any more sickness, 

Disease is simply the result of wasted 
power. When we are sick or ‘‘rundown’”’ 
or losing flesh and strength, it simply shows 
that most of the vital force which you ought 
to get from the food you eat is wasted and 
lost because the digestive and nutritive func- 
tions are only able to extract a very small per- 
centage of the nourishment which the food 
contains, 

That is why people grow thin and pale and 
emaciated in spite of the best food the mar- 
ket affords; that is why people die of con- 
sumption in spite of all the cod liver oil 
emulsions they can swallow. 

For all these wasting diseases and broken- 
down conditions, Dr. Pierce’s Golden- Medi- 
cal Discovery is a thousand times better than 
any amount of fat-foods, because this ‘‘ Dis- 
covery’’ acts directly upon the nutritive 
organs and gives them power to obtain all 
the nutritivus, forcegiving elements out of 
every particle of food which is eaten, and to 
transform this nourishment into healthy 
vitality. : 

It strengthens the digestive fluids; helps 
the liver to clear out all bilious impurities; 
enables the blood-making glands to peur into 
the cireulation a fresh supply of pure, rich, 
highly vitalized blood; which builds up new 
tissue, solid flesh and muscular energy. 

It increases the percentage of nourishment 
so immensely that loss is turned into gain, 
the process of disease is completely reversed 
and turned into a process of health. Dr. 
Pierce’s marvelous ‘‘ Discovery”? does for 
human life what the electricians are trying 
to do for illuminating science. It saves the 
life-power and energy that would otherwise be 
wasted, 

It cures consumption after all the ‘‘emul- 
sions’’ and all the other usual remedies have 
been tried in vain. It cures all those severe 
chronic bronchial affections, lingering coughs 
and obscure wasting diseases which will not 
yield to any other treatment. It cures skin 
and blood diseases, liver complaint and in- 
digestion. 

t restores a hearty appetite, sound sleep, a 
clear skin, natural color, active mental facul- 
ties and nerve-power. It does not make 
flabby fat. It only brings the weight to the 
standard of perfect health. For this reason 
it is the best tonic and strength-builder in 
the world for corpulent people. 

No physician in America has a higher rep- 
utation than Dr. Pierce for successful treat- 
ment of severe chronic diseases. For thirty 
years he has been chief consulting physician 
of the famous Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y. His great thou- 
sand-page illustrated book, ‘‘The People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser,’’ contains 
more valuable information than any other 
popular medical work in the world. 680,000 
copies were sold at $1.50 each. A copy of the 
paper-bound edition will besent absolutely free 
to any one sending 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
the cost of mailing only. Address World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. 
Y.. Acloth-bound copy will be sent for ten 
cents extra (31 cents in all), to pay the extra 
expense of this handsome and more durable 
binding. 





More tallow was exported during July 
than for the first seven months of 1895. 





THE APIARY. 

















Hummings. 
Is there.any such a thing as poisonous 
honey? The discussion grows warm, 


but so far the negative side seems to have 
the best of it. 

“Applications of honey,” say a medi- 
cal quarterly, “are said to quickly re- 
lieve the pain and abort the attack in 
erysipelas of the face.” 

Feeding in Autumn is done to stimu- 
late brood rearing; also for the purpose 
of supplying colonies that are short of 
food with a supply that they can seal for 
Winter, 

A colony may be very weak, but if 
it possesses'a laying queen and brood, it 
will protect a large surplus of honey. 
If it is destitute of brood and a queen it 
will not protect its stores, 

The evidence secured a year or so ago 
seemed to show that bee-paralysis is 
communicated sometimes by the queen, 
sometimes by the combs and hiyes, and 
sometimes by the surroundings. 

Authorities. do not agree as to 
whether or not queen-excluders diminish 
the amount of honey. Very many use 
the zinc and claim it makes no differ- 
ence. When the zinc is not used, some- 
times queens go into the supers. 

We can put down another disastrous 
honey season for southern California. 
From present appearances, there will be 
scarcely a carload produced south of the 
Tehachapi. Bees are in a starving con- 
dition on many of the ranches, and 
feeding is the order of the hour. 

There are in the United States 110 
apiarian societies, eight journals devoted 
exclusively to this industry, and 15 
steam factories for the manufacture of 
the hives and apiarian implements. 
There are 300,000 persons engaged in 
the culture of the bee, and according to 
the United States Census Report they 
produced in 1869, 14,603,815 pounds 
of honey, and in 1886, 20 years later, 
53,894,168 pounds. According to the 
11th census, the value of the honey 
and wax production of the United States, 
at wholesale rates, was $7,000,000, and 
a conservative estimate of the present 
annual production is $20,000,000. 

Mr. Root, a well-known authority on 
bees, says: “I have carefully tested 
Syrian bees, and I regard them as the 
poorest of all bees ever brought to this 
country. It would look as if nearly 
every one who has tested them is of the 
same opinion, for of late we see no ad- 
vertising of these bees and scarcely a 
word said about them in any way. The 
two great faults which make them of 
little value re, first, not breedin= when 
they should breed, and then breeding 
beyond measure when they ought to 
breed but little, which results in few 
laborers in the field during the honey 
harvest and countless numbers of con- 
sumers after the harvest is past, to eat 
up all the few gathered, consequently 
giving little or no profit, with a hive 
short of stores for Winter. In all of the 
colonies I had during the five years I 
was testing them, not one of them had 
stores enough for Winter when October 
arrived,” 
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Moldy Hay. 


Mildew in hay does not injured 
feeding, except for milking cows, ‘Whi 
it will surely cause an injurious ferme 
tion in the milk. If it is salted 
ately, all other animals will eat it 
without any ill effects, unless 
seriously damaged. 


Quantity of Ensilage Used bya ¢ 
One acre of ensilage will keep « 4 
for 500 days on the basis. of 40 po 
a day and 10 tons of corn to the 
And of course an_acre will support 
cows for eight months. The daily rat 
is 40 pounds for each cow. oe 
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PRESERVING BIG GAME. 


Commendable Instances of Private 
Enterprise. 


AnDRIAN, Michigan, June 30.—The recent 
death ef Austin Corbin, the New England 
multi-millionaire, at his villa, near Newport, 
N. H., elicits special interest here. Mr. 
Corbin has the most extensive private pre- 
serve for large game that probably exists, 
covering 25.000 acres in the Blue Mountain 
Forest. On this magnificent range much of 
the Page Woven Wire Fence has been used, 
the works for the manufacture of which 
exist in this city. 

The great financier had adopted the 
Adrian product in preference to all others. 
He had given much attention to preserving 
from extinction the American buffalo; and 
one of the stipulations submitted for enclos- 
ing his New Hampshire domain was that the 
fence should be proof against attempts to 
leap it, or break through, on the part of 
these powerful and agile animals. 

Unlike barb wire and analogous devices 
the Page product is a protection instead of a 
menace to animals within its enclosure. A 











short time ago he donated to the park co 
missioners of New York, a number of b 
from his Blue Mountain herd, with 
dition that none but Page fencing be us 
enclose them. : 

Stimulated by Mr. Corbin’s 
Page people have instituted a zoo of 
own. A range of 37 acres has been 
and in this the company has placed a 
of deer and elk, with nine bison, T 
were obtained after considerable 
expense, so rare are full-blooded 
the American bison becoming. 
superb animal weighing 2,000 
recently from injuries sustained in it 
portation to the Adrian park, and h 
mounted, together with a beautiful 
donated to the museum of Adrian 

Having succeeded so well in 
brawny bison, the Page are 
paring a fence to enclose ] 
Lincoln park, Chicago, and 1 
animals from the chains which 
subjection at the expense of 
and physical condition, 

The company has also made a 
the Government to enclose a range at 
stone park, and save from 
loss the few buffalo that remain, 
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Everybody wants to know something authoritative and definite about Maj. Wm. McKinley, whose name is now constantly 
give the American Farmer’s constituency this much-desired infor ) 
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mE are 1,000 idle prisoners in 
} Ohio Penitentiary, and 10,000 milce 
Sxecrable roads in the State that 
iy should be at work improving. 





OK to yoursheep. You may not 
tke any direct money on them this 
ar, but they will be improving your 
fm, and next year things will prob- 

be in shape to give you a hand- 
me profit from them. 


¥s —-s 





Pare English-walnut growers of Cali- 
ia are rejoicing over the prospects of 
ge crop at good prices. The wal- 
4 to be a splendid crop in many 
bar Southern States, and some day 
fa there will find it so. 
Are —< 
Fm import every year 8,000,000 
ids of cheese, valued at $2,200,000. 
@ is a profitable line of business 
h jome of our active-minded dairy- 
Should, look into. There is no 
n why we should not produce every 
lof this cheese cheaper than it can 
de abroad. 
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of the sworn state- 

f the fruit-growers of California, 
to Assessors, and therefore un- 
the -than over, the actual facts, 
jat there are more than 30,000,- 
im the State, of which 
half are not yet in bear- 
iis does not include stock in the 
& This would imply that the 
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INCREASED. PRODUCTION. QF CROPS. 

Ciscalas No.1, recently: issued by the 
United: States Agricultaral Department, 
gives in a compact form some surprising 
facts as to the increase in the production 


of leading agricultural staples in the past. 


30 years. 

In 1866 we produced’ 867,946,295 
bushels of corn, and the increase went 
up quite steadily until 1880—14 years 
later—it had more than. doubled, being 
1,717,434,52 bushels. Last year we 
produced 2,151,138,580 bushels. 

In 1856 we produced 151,999,906 
bushels of wheat on 15,422,496 acres. 
Eight years later the production was 
doubled, with 308,102,700 bushels raised 
in 1874 on 24,967,027 acres. ‘The big- 
gest. wheat crop ever raised was in 1891, 
611,700;-000, bushels, on 39,916,897 
acres. Last year we raised 467,102, 
947 bushels on 34,074,332 acres. 

In 1866 we raised 268,141,078 bush- 
els of oats on 8,864,219 acres) The 
production steadily increased, but did 
not double, until 1883—17 years later— 
when it was 571,302,400 bushels, raised 
on 20,324,962 acres. 
the biggest crop in our histery—824,- 
443,537 bushels, raised on 27,878,406 
acr¢s, 


Last year’s was 


Rye has shown less development than 
any other. In 1866 we had 1,548,033 
aeres in that grain, and produced 20,- 
864,944 bushels. Last year we pro- 
duced 27,210,070 bushels on 1,890,345 
acres. 

We raise nearly eight times as much 
barley as we did 30 yearsago. In 1866 
we had only 492,532 acres in barley, 
and raised 11,283,807 bushels. In-1895 
we had 3,299,973 acres, and produced 
87,972,744 bushels. 

The production of hay has not kept 
pace with the grains) In 1866 there 
were 21,778,627 tons produced, and this 


did not double until 1883, when 46,-° 


864,009 tons were made. The largest 
crop was in 1893, when 65,766,158 tons 
were produced. Last year the crop was 
47,078,541 tons. 

Buckwheat shows a great decline. In 
1866 ye raised 22,791,839 bushels, which 
was the largest crop on record. Last 
year it was but 15,341,399 bushels. The 
smallest crop was in 1883, when it was 
but 7,668,954 bushels, 

The tobacco erop in 1866 was 388,- 
128,684 pounds. It has varied greatly 
from year to year, falling in 1874 as low as 
178,355,000 pounds, and rising in 1888 
to 565,795,000 pounds. Last year it 
was 491,544,000 pounds. 

The production of potatoes has been 
very fluctuating. In 1866 there were 
107,200,976 bushels raised, and last 
year 297,237,370 bushels, which was the 
largest crop for the period. 

In 1866 the production of cotton was 
2,269,000 bales. It increased steadily 
until it doubled in 1879—13 years 
later—5,074,000 bales. Last year’s was 
the largest crop of the period—9,476,000 
balea. 

In 1870 the census gave the country 
a population of 38,238,353. In 1890 
the census showed 61,778,992. The 
population is now estimated at 70,000,- 
000. y 

This would indicate that while the 
population has not quite doubled, the 
production of food-stuffs has almost 
trebled. 


MAJ. McKINLEY AND THE FARMERS. 

In his letter of acceptance of the 
Republican nomination for President, 
Maj. McKinley has this to say specially 
to the farmers: 


Our farmers have.been hurt by the 
changes in our tariff legislation as severely 
as our Jaborers and manafacturers, badly as 
they have suffered. The Republican plat- 
form wisely declares in favor of such en- 
couragement to our sugar interests “as will 
lead to the production on American soil of 
all the sugar which the American people 
use.” 

It promises to our wool and woolen inter- 
ests the “ most ample protection,” a gharanty 
that onght- to commend iteelf to every pat- 
riotic citizen. Never was a more grievous 
wrong done the farmers of our country than 
that so unjustiy inflicted during the past 
three years upon the wool growers of Amer- 
ica. Although among our most industrious 
aud usefal citizens, their interests have been 
practically de-troyed, and our woolen manu- 
facturers involved in similar disaster. At 
no time within the past 36 years, and per- 
haps never during any previous period, have 
so many of our woolen factories been sus- 

ded as now. The Republican party can 

telied upon to correct these great wrongs, 
if again imtrusted with the control of Con- 
gress. 








-How will raising the tariff give a 


revenue and restore prosperity, if the 
ple are not able to 
Bock and Home. 


But the people are able to buy—or 


at least do buy—$300,000,000 worth 


of foreign agricultural products which 


should be raised at home. 





THE man whe raises wheat year in 
and year out ou the same ground, issues 
acordial and hospitable invitation to 
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light lines. 


Wasurncron, D.C., Aug. 25, 1896. 
TEMPERATURE. 


The week ending Aug. 24 was warmer 
than usual in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, and in the middle and north 
Pacific Coast regions, where the average 
daily temperature exeess generally 
ranged from 2° to 6°. Over the southern 
Rocky Mountgin distriets, the upper Mis- 
souri Valley, extreme southern Florida, 
and eastern Maine, the temperature con- 
ditions of the week were normal. 

Over the easterm Rocky Mountain 
Slope, the central valleys, Lake region, 
Middle Atlantic States, and southern 
New England, the week was cooler than 
usual, but the deficiency in temperature 
was generally slight, nowhere exceeding 
4° per day. 

The temperature extremes of the week 
ranged from 40° in northern portion of 
the upper Lake Region to over 100° 
| in southern Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, northern and eastern Texas and 
Arizona. The minimum temperatures 
of the 19th and 20th in the Lake Re- 
gion, Middle Atlantic States and New 
England were unusually low, several 
stations reporting readings as low as, or 
lower than, any previous record for the 
middle decade of August, while the 
maximum temperatures over Texas and 
Oklohama from the 18th to 22d reached 
or exceeded the highest previous records 
for the second and third decades of 
August. 

SEASONAL TEMPERATURE. 


From March 1 to date (177 days) 
the seasonal temperature as compared 
with the normal shows an excess in all 
districts east of the Rocky Mountains, 
with the exception of extreme southern 
Florida and the upper Missouri Valley, 
where slight deficiencies exist. ‘The 
average daily excess generally ranges 
from 2° to 3° per day in the Lake 
Region, central valleys and from central 
Texas northward over Oklahoma.and 
eastern Kansas, and is greatest over the, 
upper Lake Region, where it slightly 
exceeds 3° per day. On the Pacific 
Coast and over the middle and northern 
Plateau districts the season has been 
cooler than usual, the deficiency rang- 
ing from less than 1° per day insouthern 
California to more than 2° per day over 
the northern Plateau Region. 

PRECIPITATION. 

More than the usual amount of rain 
fell during.the week over central and 
western ion southern Florida, the 
Ohio Valley and over portions of Mis- 
souri and northern Kansas. There was 
also more than the average rainfall over 
the central and southern Rocky Mount- 
ain districts, and over a few local areas 
in the upper Missouri Valley, Lake 
Region and central Gulf States, but 
generally there was less than the usual 
amount over the northern districts east- 
ward of the Missouri Valley, in the 
Middle and South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, with the exception of southern 
Florida and portions of Texas, 


SEASONAL PRECIPITATION. 

For the period from March 1 to date 
the seasonal precipitation is decidedly 
above the average on the Pacific Coast 
and generally throughout the central 
valleys and Lake Region, but in the 
Southern States it is markedly deficient, 
except in southern Florida and over a 
limited area on the east Gulf Coast. 
Over central Arkansas and much of 
Texas the seasonal rainfall amounts to 
less than 50 per cent. of the average, 
while the deficiency over the northern 
—- of the Southern States ranges 

m 25 to 40 per cent. of the seasonal 
amount. 

GENERAL REMARKS, 


Much needed rains have fallen during 
the week over portions of the western 
Gulf States, partially relieving the 
droughty conditions which have pre- 
vailed in that section, and while excess- 
ive heat has retarded work in some of 
the Southern States it has been too cool 
for best results inthe Lake Region and 
upper Mississippi Valley. 

corn crop is maturing rapidly, 
except in Wisconsin, South Dakota, and 
Iowa, where it has been retarded to 
some extent by the cool weather of the 
past week, but in these States it con- 
tinues in advance of the season, and with 
favorable weather conditions will be safe 
from frost by Sept. 12. Cutting is now 
ressing as far north as Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

The weather conditions of the past 
week — —_ cys cotton 
icking, which has rapid! 
exempt where retarded by 000 Aan 
Rains of the latter part of the week over 
northern Texas and Arkansas were bene- 
ficial to the top crop, but over the east- 
ern portion of the cotton belt it is too 
late for new growth, and rains would 
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Figures shew, in inches, amount of excess or deficiency of rainfall over arcas bounded by 
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portions deficiency (—) im rainfall, 


complaint of unfavorable curing in Ken- 
tucky, the general condition of the crop 
is favorable. 

Spring wheat harvest is now nearing 
completion over the southern portion of 
the Spring wheat region, and is making 
good progress in the Red River Valley. 

In the central valleys and in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States the condition of the 
soil has been very favorable for plowing 
for Fall seeding, and much plowing has 
been done. 

Light frosts occurred during the week 
in portions of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, also in portions 
of Michigan, North Dakota and Idaho. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 


New England.—Boston: Cooler, with light 
frost, but no damage; rain generally sufficient 
for surface needs und crops doing well. but 
subsoil and water supplies need money rains; 
some dumage in Vermout by bail on the 18th; 
tobacco cutting being pushed. fine crop and in 
excelient condition; ouion seed being cut, fair 
crop. 

New York —Ithaca: Cool, with showers; Inte 
crops, pastures, and meadows growing finely; 
potato blight inereased and Washington 
County crop considerably affected; earliest 
hops being picked; huil on the 18th destroyed 
much tobacco in central Counttes,and buck- 
wheat and vineyards a'so svffercd. 

New Jersey —New Brunswick: Temperature, 
sunshine, and rainfxll below weekly average; 
all arene in midWe and northern sections matur- 
ing well; in southern section great injury by in- 
tense heat of pre: ious week, and long absence 
of rain; corn yreatly shortened, in some ficlds 
about one-half; tures very zhort; streams 
running dry; hauling water and feeding stock 
a necessity. y tiene, 

Pennsylvania. — Philadel Nae Temperature 
and rainfall below average; ight frost on the 
20th not damaging; rain needed in some sec- 
tions; o2t hxervest about completed; cansider- 
able tobacco housed: buekwlheat maturing 
rapidly; most crops in gocd condition and prom- 
ising; plowing well advaneed and some seed- 
ing com pieted : 

Maryland.— Baltimore: : Early crops of corn 
and potatoes excellent and ase , but late 
plants mueh injured by drouth; corn cutting 
gun; tobacco being homsed;,tomatoes better 
than unticipatcd; light Trcst-:on the 18th in 
northern central Marytand, slightly damaged 
tomat» vines; canneries in active operation. 

Virginia.—Richmond: Prouttconditionscen- 
tinue in tidewater and jsouthern portions of 
middle Counties, causing a gradual falling off 
in _——— for ——- late corn, peanuts, 
and pastures; elsewhere Iocal showers have re- 
lieved the situation, and: the tleok for corn 
and tobacco is very good and, Fall work well 
advanced. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: Frequent showers 
and cooler weather improved,crop conditions 
and proved favorable for farm’ work; cotton 
picking progressing rapidly, will all be out by 
middle of October;.sorghum sirup making 
commenced; tobacco curiug light and chaffy; 
peanuts suffered from drouth, but potatoes, 
peas, and rice doing well. 

Suuth Carolina.—Columbia: Showers along 
the coast and dry over other sections; about 
normal temperature: very little change in crop 
conditions, with a declining tendency in late 
corn and cotton; tobacco curing nearly finished; 
excellent rice harvest wernther, but too dry for 
sowing turnips or Fall root crop 

Georgia,—Atlanta: The protracted drouth 
was broken in ceptral and northern Counties 
Sunday, and good rains were general on Monday, 
24th; cotton is too far advanced to receive 
bencfit; the bolis are opening prematurely and 
dropping rapidly; picking is general and being 
pushed vigorously; the crop will fall far short 
of the average. 

a,.—Jacksonyille: Showers more fre- 
Guent but too late to materiaily affect con- 
ition of cotton. which is generally unsatis- 
factory; picking becoming geperal and quanti- 
ties being marketed; picking in advance of last 
season; rains excessive over portion of south- 
ern district; cane. potatoes, and groves im- 
proved; favorable outlook fer Fall erops. 

Alabama. — Montgomery: Scattered showers 
of lust few days revived minor crops, but too 
late to materially benefit cotton, which con- 
tinues to shed badly; more than half the cotton 
open and much picking dane; corn and sweet 
potatocs being , gpeenny cane and peanuts 
promise fair yield; some Fall seeding done. 

Missiesinpt.—Vicksburg: No material change 
in crop conditions; showers beneficial to Fall 
gardens, but no improvement in cotton and 
corn prospect, cotton being picked early and 
late on account of the extreme heat at noon- 
day,and the buik of the crop will be picked 
during September: cotton has thrown off all 
but matured bolis in most sections, and itis now 
too late for new growth 

Loutsiana.—-icw Orleans: Light showers tn 
north benefited vegetation but little, two-thirds 
of cotton open, but picking progressing slowly, 
owing to excessive heat; yield of cotton ver 
short; corn harvest netting poor yield in nort 
portion, fair in central and good in south por- 
tion; cane good, but neecs more rain; rice har- 
vest progressing, yield variable, 

Texas.— Galveston: Dry weather prevailed 
until the last two days of the weck and was 
fuvorable for cotton picking, which is progress- 
ing rapidiy; local rains over the n western 
portion of the cotton district have improved 
prospect for atop crop, as the plant, while small, 
is i green; rain is needed over the southeast- 
ern portion of the State for the top and to 
mature young bolts; where rains haye fallen 
ground is in suitavie condition for Fall plowing; 
the rice crop is light. 

Arkansas —Littie Reek: Goneral rains and 
lower temperature characterized the week 
and was highly beneficial to sweet potatoes, 
poms, and ures and fuyorable for plowing 
and Fall planting; in localitics some of the top 
crop of cotton was benefited by the rains, but 
generally it is too far advanced for rain todo 
any and some comrieln a injury by stain- 
ing; cvtten nearly allopen, tnd picking becom- 
ing general. yicld will be small 

Tennessee.— Nashville: Good showers in por- 
tions of middle, western, and upper castern sec- 
tions had Lenefeial cffcct on growing and 
maturing crops and pastures; cotton mostly 

a picking rapidly progressing; much 
of tobacco crop cut aud housed; late corn be- 
5 : \ y forage saved. 
entucky —Louisville ¢ +dé t growi 
weather, with normu!l sunshive and genera 
rains; all crops improveé; eern advancing to 
maturity rapidly; tobncco.worms disappearing; 
tobacco that is boused is damaged by eurin 
reen; Fall p!owing begun; .pasture smnoved: 
p cutting propressing; potutoes and cab- 
bage poor; late peaches better than early crop. 
issouri.—Columbia: Drouth in central and 
southern sections breken by» good rains, but 
much late corn too far gone to ve benetited; 
early corn being cut; plowing resumed; cotton 
picking commenced; much dumage to corn and 
orchards by wind in some northera countics, 

IUiaois.—Chicago: Unfavorable week in most 
Southese segata, See —¢~ late 
corn has tmnade rapid progress. wi uire 
10 days to two weeks to be e from toons in- 
jury: early corn being cys tap) parts of-state 
and a large crop is promised; ll pastures, late 

toes, and gardens gopé, e in southern 
section; broomcorn cutting un in Henry 
County. 2 Lett 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: _Cagier with heavy 
rain in localities: corn ee fast, some 
nearly ready to cut; tobacco housed; 
Ja yield of tomatoes; millet cut: clover 
hu thrashing nearly done; plowing pro- 
forge. peaches and grapes abundant; melons 


est Virginia.— Par. : Week cool, gen- 
erally clouds with abu showers during 
latter part: very favorable for farm work; carly 
corn maturing ra vy. entire crop will 
mature considerably earlicr than usual; all 


a + umbus: Temperature precipitat 
— mbus: i 
cient; plenty of sunshine; corn as 
first class and entire crop will be safe — 
frost in about two weeks; tobacco 


housed; 
vei fate deals aoe generally Suealicnt. 
heat 
oats rain. 


“4 Light frests Wednesday 


Sue telowr grosed: wasthateha ook Gerenato 


for Fall plowing and seeding: 
+ serene eres oa Ne 
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ter pulling. begun; pastures are ex- : 


_~ Wisconsin.— 
has 


The eaol weather. 

retarded) the: . ehoom to some ex-. 
tent, bus it i. stfil in advance of the ayerage, 
and early planted: and: varieties. now 
mat some corn is int k in 
the southern. and. miaain. with fayor- 
able weather, the bulk o corn crop will be 
safe from. frost by September 12, and a very 
large. yield is anticipated; thrashing completed 


‘all plew di i 
Minneasia. Minneapolis: Stacking about 
donc, and th except.in Red 
River Vull ; 


ly 
latter part of week benefited late 
hel plowing, which has begun; cornhas gen- 
erally improved and some is being cut, but 
the bulk néeds two. weeks for maturing. - 

{ —Des Moines: Temperature and os 
shine have becn below no mal. with some loc 
excess of rainfall; corn ts oing fairiy well, 
but needs warm and dry weather to mature 
full erop before frost; Fall plowing in progress. 

ort. Daketa.— Bismarck: Hurvesting of 
early sown grain about completed, except in a 
few scuttercd sections, where rain interfered; 
thrashing not geucral yet. some late sown 
wheat not ripe enough tocut; cornand atoes 
making good progress: light frost damaged 
gardens and vines slightly 

Sowh Dakota —Huren: Generally cool with 
considerable aiestinaan: Degman scattered and 
mostly light to fair; small grain harvest nearly 
eompieted; thrashing general and flax and 
millet harvest progressing; corn doing well and 
nents y green x but more warm sunsh 
would be beeficial 
Nebraska.—Lincoln: The cool, clondy week 

bas retarded buying and thrashing from the 
shock; corn has been much benefited by the 
ruins, but many fields in the southwestern sec- 
tion were beyond help wher the rain came; 
corn well advanced and generally promises a 
large crop; Fall plowing making good progress. 

ansas.—Topeka: Warm, dry week in south 
half of State and cool most of week in north 
half. injuring late corn, fruits, and pastures iv 
south, ana benefiting them in north; corn har- 
vest continues; haying delayed by rains in 
north and plowing by drouth in south. 

ahoma.—Oklahoma: Local showers Satur- 


day vight ;artially broke dronth and checked 


excessive heat; too hot for much farm work, but 
gathering corn and picking cotton pushed as 
much as possible. 

Montana —Helena: Growth of all kinds scems 
to be making seasonable progress as the 
weather for tke week has been ideal; harvest 
season drawing to a close, and the thrashing of 
grain is now in full blast. 

Wyoming.—Cheyenne: Temperature and sun- 
shine slightly below normal, with very little 
precipitation in west and excessive in south- 
west portions; all crops matured und harvest 
about cum) leted. 

ldaho.—l@aho Falls: Warm, with several 
beneficial showers; light fr: sts in elevated dis- 
tricts, no demage; grain harvest generally well 
advanced und some thrashed. yield above aver- 
age: other crops maturing rapidly. 

Colera’o.— Denver: Heavy ruins, general over 
north huif of State and scattered showers clse- 
where, but too late to beneftt crops materially; 
hail hus caused some dumage to corn and oats, 
and lightning destructive to cattle along the 
Divide. 

New Mexico.—Santa Fe: Hot and dry until 
Sa:urday, when light rain oecurred with de- 
cidedly cooler weather; stock ranges need more 
rain, otherwise conditions fairly good. 

Arizone.—Phoenix: Temperature and rainfall 
above the normal; citrus fruits making fine 
growth; and cutting of wild hay begun in all 
Counties; a!) stock fat. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: Floods in southern 
portions retarded harvesting and damaged cut 
grain and lucern ficids; cutting grain continues, 
with generally average yields. 

Washington.—Seattle: A week with tempera- 
ture above normaland without rainfall); grow- 
ing crops are doing fairly well; thrashing in 
prog:ess. 

Oregun.—Portiand: Warm, rainless, smoky; 
harvesting and thrashing continues, witb yield 


Nbetter than expected, but grain samewhat 


shrunken; oat hurvest begins this week; hops 
growing finely, fewer lice than usual; fru:tsand 
melons ripening rapidly. 

Califernia.—Sacramento: Conditions excel- 
lent for all growing crops; fruit-drying retarded 
on aceount of excessive moisture during fore- 
noans; unusual clectrical storms, with rain 
over greater portion of State; but little damage 
to orange groves; sugar bect barvest begun, 
and bean harvest continues. 

Wiis L. Moore, 


Chief of Bureau. 





PERSONAL. 


One-armed, at the age of 72, A. B. Jones, 
of Coweta County, Georgia, works his own 
farm of 27 acres in the uplands, makes a 
living, and keeps clear of debt. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


CHEESE-MAKING IN SWITZERLAND, By 
J. H. Monrad, fublished by the author, at 
Winnetka, Us. Price 0 cents, 

This gives full descriptions, with illustra- 
tions, of the methods of making Ernmen- 
thaler, Gryere, Saauen, Battlematt, Spalen, 
Swiss, Pfister Skim, Schabzieger, Vacherin, 
Gei, and the American-Swiss, Brick, and 
Limburger Cheese, combined with observa- 
tions in Wisconsin factories. 

BEAUTIFUL SONGS AND LIVING FOUN- 
TAIN. ByS. W. Straub. Published by 8. W. 

raub & , Anditorium, Chicago. Pree 35 
cents. 

This is a fine collection of 320 pages of the 
best songs and hymns suitable to all retigi- 
ous occasions, Sunday schools, young people’s 
meetings, revivals, etc. It is in fact two 
books combined into one. 


Notes. 


Tan Maclaren’s new short story has been 
secured by The Ladics’ Home Journal, for 
publication in the October and November 
issues. It is called ‘‘The Minister of St. 
Bede’s,” and is said to be in his brightest 
and cleverest vein. The story is said to be 
notable for the admirable character that the 
author has created for the chief personage— 
the minister of St. Bede’s—as the loyal 
lover of an humble Scotch lassie. 


Believing that much of the increasing neg- 
lectof family worship is due to the difficulty 
encountered in hastily selecting passages of 
Scripture ef a suitable devotional character, 
Sylvanus Stall, D. D., a careful Bible student 
and the author of several valuable books, has 
prepared a volume of 365 selections from the 
Bible for daily devotions, and the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, of New York, will pub- 
lish the same in a few days in a neat dollar 
volume. ‘The selections are also for use in 
the chapel services of colleges, the opening 
devotions in the public schools, and for the 
daily use of Christian Endeavorers and mem- 
bers of other societiesof young people. 

The September number of Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly, just out, is a brilliant one. 
It is impossible to even mention all of its 
special features. A few of these are: *‘Co- 
lonial Dames 2nd their Daughtere,’’ by Sallie 
Nelson Robins, of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, illustrated with many old portraits ; 
the second paper of Colonel Garnett’s de- 
scription of Gen. Lee’s part in the battle of 
Gettysbarg, forming the eighth article in the 
Popular Monthly's great Lee Series; ‘‘A Staff 
Officer’s Recollections of Gen. Lee,’’ by Col. 
M. V. Moore. 


Royal Agricultural and Industrial Soci 
of British Columbia. Exhibition of 1896, 
to be heldat New Westminster, B. C., Oct. 6, 
7, Band 9. A. B. Mackenzie, Box 128, 
Secretary. 

Premium List of the Second Annual Fair of 
the Isiand County Horticultural Society to. 
be held at Coupeville, Wash., Sept. 22, 23, 
and 24, 1896. A.J. M. Hosom, Secretary. 

Calendar of the University of Idaho. 
Franklin B. Gault, President of the Faculty, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


IN BLOCKS OF THREE. 


THE AMERICAN FARM- 
ER expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the work of its 
friends this year by seek- 
ing more and more to ad- 
vance the interests of the 
farmer. That it may go into 
every farm heuschold in 
the United States, we make 
the following effer for 

BLOCKS OF THREE: 

If you get two subscrib- 
ers in addition te your own, 
three in all, we send 
the pers for 
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Horse-shoeing: 


The following suggestions gleaned} In. Bulletin No, 21, just issued by the 


from an English book on honse-shoeing 
are of interest. to. every farmer : 


Before removing the old shoe each. 


clench should be carefully and fully 
raised, 

The crust or wall is not to. be rasped. 

The sole is not to be pared out. 

The frog, if healthy, is not to be 
pared, or even. trimmed. 

The bars are not to be cut away. 

The crust, or wall, is to be lowered as 


-much as may represent what would be 


worn away if the foot were not shod: 
Remember that there is a greater growth 


of horn at the toe than in other parts of 


the foot. Therefore, more will require 
to be taken off at the toe than elsewhere. 
Therefore, shorten the toe. Especial 
care must also be taken that the feet 
are made the same length. 

When the crust has been lowered all 
round, then make the ground surface 
quite level all round with the rasp. 

To ascertain whether the surface is 
level, the shoe may be applied suffi- 
ciently warm to mark any inequalities, 
but not hotter than is necessary for this 
purpose. 

When the surface has been made 
level, take off the sharp edge of the 
crust with the rasp; in other words, 
blunt it. This is necessary to prevent 
its splitting, 

All shoes should be flat to the sole, 
not seated out. . 

For riding and light draft horses, 
make a shoe fit the foot, neither longer 
nor smaller, nor larger than the crust, 
except at the heels, where it may he not 
more than one-eighth inch wider than 
the crust. 

For heavy draft horses in towns where 
the streets are paved, it is found neces- 
sary to make the shoes wider and longer 
at the heels than the crust. Unless this 
assistance is given, the horse cannot get 
a firm hold, and therefore he will be 
liable to slip and roll, and soon become 
lame. 

For heavy draft horses, employed on 
farms, etc., it is necessary to hes at the 
heels, according to the nature of the 
ground and the work to bedone, On 
deep plowed lands it is found advan- 
tageous to make the shoes longer and 
wider at the heels, in order to prevent 
the feet from sinking deep into the 
ground. 

It is the common practice of incompe- 
tent and careless shoers to put on a shoe 
smaller than the crust, and then, in or- 
der to make an apparent fit, to rasp the 
outside of the crust. This hurtful prac- 
tice produces two evils—first, the outer 
and strongest horn fibers are destroyed, 
and, second, the gluey, superficial layer 
which covers the outside of the crust is 
destroyed, and then the natural moist- 
ure of the horn, which is essential to 
toughness, escapes, and the horn itself 
becomes brittle and unsound, This and 
“dumping” are the very greatest causes 
of brittle and broken feet. 

The width of the shoe should vary ac- 
cording to the breed of the horse. For 
light horses, three-fourths of an inch is 
sufficient, if the shoe really fits and the 
erust is sound. One inch is the width 
in common use. For heavy horses, the 
width must be increased to one and one- 
half or two inehes. Flat feet require 
wider shoes; i.-e., more cover than nat- 
ural and upright feet. 

For light horses 14 to 16 ounces 
will, in general, be sufficient. But some 
horses wear their shoes more than others; 
and, again, the material used on the 
roads makes a difference, often a great 
difference, and much will also depend 
on the amount of work. For heavy 
horses one and three-quarters to two 
and one-half pounds, er even more, is 
common. 

Duration of shces.—One month is a 
fair average time, but the amount of 
work and material used on the roads 
affect the wear. . 

Removal of sehoes—Whether shoes 
are worn out or not worn out, they 
should be removed at the end of a 
month and refitted. The growth of the 
horn renders this necessary. 

Countersunk shoes are better than 
fullered, as they are stronger, and the 
nails get a better hold. 

Countersunk nails should be used. 
They get a better hold than rose-headed 
nails. Nailheads should not project 
below the shoe, as frietion with the 
ground will wear off the heads, and 
then the nails lose their holding power. 

For nag and carriage horses with fairly 
good feet the nails should be brought out 
about one inch on the crust. If the feet 
are all flat they should be brought out 
somewhat lower. For cart horses, whose 
feet are larger and generally flatter than 
in better-bred horses, one inch would be 
a fair average hight. But regard must 
be had to the state of the feet. Nails 
get a better hold when high, but as 
serious evils result from too high nail- 
ing, it is safe to err on the side of too 
low, rather than too high. 

Five or six nails are sufficient for 
light horses. Seven or eight, and some- 
times more, are used for heavy horses. 

The front nail on each side should be 
in the anterior portion of the quarter, 
and the remaining nails should evenly 
divide the distance to the heels. Nails 
at the toe are not of much use, as a 
leverage at the toe often breaks them ; 
and, further, the wear at the toe wears 
off their heads, and they become useless, 


Keeping Cranberries. 

This fruit will keep very well in water, 
which is the only way practiced in Eu- 
rope. The fruit is put into barrels or 
kegs, which are filied with water and 
then headed up. They are safely 
shipped in this way or kept in storage. 
Freezing, however, is to be avoided, and 
that this method is not so much used on 
this side of the ocean is probably due to 
the difficulty of keeping the fruit from 
hen packed in water. But 
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sag Agricultural Experiment Sta. 

m, appears the following deseriptio 
of canaigee: Canaigre js chief 
markable for its tuberous roots ie 
under different conditions of growth , 
almost globular to long and denies 

: er 
formas, Outside of the tubers the root 
system is not extensive, being distinct] 
smaller than that of bects or potatoes 
In weight the roots range from a fraction 
of an ounce to two pounds. Externally 
the young roots are light in color, chang. 
ing to brown, reddish brown, or almost 
black with age. They live several 
years, usually five or more, but s 
4 very little new growth after about the 
third season. The root increases after 
the manner of all exogenous stems by 
adding a layer of new tissue to the heart 
from without and to the bark 
within, At the end of the crowing 
season this white zone of new growth 
may always be found in living roots be- 
tween bark and heart, and, since the 
tissues tend to deepen in color from year 
to year, the older portions of the root 
consisting of the inner heart and the 
outside layers of the bark, usually pos 
sess much more coloring matter. Often 
times the graduations of color in succe 
ive rings of growth are so 
marked that the age of a root is 
shown by its cross section. 

The brittle, heavy bark, often a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, is ex. 
ternally quite smooth in young roots, 
with occasional sears marking the points 
of attachment of smaller rootlets duri: 
the period of growth. The old roots are 
rougher, often shaggy, and deeply 
cracked, as the result of rapid growth, 
The growing buds are at the crown of 
the root and are sometimes also borne on 
the fleshy base of the stems, which oc- 
easionally do not die, but persist, seem- 
ingly in order to bring the buds nearer 
to the surface when the roots have been 
too deeply buried. In young roots the 
buds are conspicuous and prompt to 
grow, but small and sluggish in old ones 

The roots, usually erect in position, 
appear normally at less than one foot 
below the surface. The root clusters, 
containing tubers of every size and age, 
vary much in arrangement. Roughly 
speaking, the new roots surround the 
mother tubers, making a cluster in which 
the old growth is centrally placed. Of 
tentimes the new roots happen to form 
on one side of the mother tuber, and, 
continuing in that direction, make a 
chain of roots connected at their crowns 
and in which the old growth is at one 
end, the new at the other. Increasing 
in this manner, the number of living 
roots in a single colony is sometimes very 
Jarge. A thrifty hill dug in a sandy 
wash, near Tucson, recently yielded 91 
4 roots, weighing about eight pounds, 
while a cultivated hill, three years old, 
from Pheenix, gave 87 roots, weighing 
17.5 pounds, 

As they grow older, the roots become 
more and more dormant, showing less 
tendency to throw up shoots of their 
own, but maintaining a feeble vitality 
through their connection with younger 
roots. In nature the old roots seem to 
serve as a safeguard against extermina- 
tion, being less easily affected by adverse 
conditions. They seem also to be con- 
cerned in the work of seed production, 
since it appears, other things equal, that 
good seedstalks are associated with 
strong old roots, Seedling roots do not 
produce seed during their first year of 
growth, 


Royal Agricultural Society Butte 
making Rules. 

Prepare churn, butterworker, wooden 
hands and a sieve as follows: Rinse with 
cold water; scald with boiling water; 
rub thoroughly with salt; rinse with 
cold water. 

Always use a correct thermometer 
The cream when in the churn to be at a 
temperature of 56° to 58° in Summer 
and 60° to 62° in Winter. The churn 
should never be more than half full 
Churn at number of revolutions sug 
gested by maker of churn. If none are 
given churn at 40 to 45 revolutions per 
minute. Always churn slowly at first. 

Ventilate the churn freely and fre- 
quently during churning until no air 
rushes out when the vent is opened. 

Stop churning immediately the butter 
comes, This can be ascertained by the 
sound ; if in doubt, look. ) 

The butter should now be like grains 
of mustard seed. Pour in a small 
quantity of cold water (one pint water 
to two quarts cream) to harden the 
grains, and give a few more turns to the 
churn gently. Draw off the buttermilk, 
giving plenty of time for draining. Use 
a straining cloth placed over a hair 
sieve, so as to prevent any loss, and wash 
the butter in the churn with plenty of 
cold water; then draw off the water and 
repeat the process until the water comes 
off quite clear. 

To brine butter make a strong brine, 
two pounds to three pounds of salt to 
one gallon of water. Place straining: 
cloth over mouth of churn, pour in brine, 
put lid on churn, turn sharply half a 
dozen times and leave for 10 to 15 min- 
utea. Then lift the butter out of chura 
inte sieve, turn butter out on worker, 
leave it a few minutes to drain, and 
work gently till all superfluous moisture 
is pressed out. 

To drysalt butter, place butter om 
worker, let it drain 10 to 15 minute 
then work gently till all the butter comes 
together. Place it on the scalcs and 
weigh; then weigh salt, for slight salt 
ing, one-fourth ounce ; medium, one-half 
ounce; heavy, three-fourths ounce to the 
pound of butter. Roll butter out oB 
worker and carefully sprinkle salt over 
the surface, a little at a time; roll up 
and repeat fill all the salt is used. 

Never touch the butter with your 
hands, se 

The telephone line recently atretched 
from New York to Chicago 18 — 
| long as the longest line known. Nearly 

a million tons of copper wire were 
in laying it | 
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THE GARDEN. 
eee 
¢ pte! er is not a good time to 
eckberries or raspberry plants 
igs ie 10 be used for sueh — 
ipould be well prepared before ng, 
an be done better and cheaper, 
plants will be expected to do 


~ late tomatoes always ~~ * 
srive, and find ready sale, 

r three frosts cam be kept off 
- the plants with old peach 


yore something of the kind, by 


a good maby of the tomatoes 
ripened on the vinea The 


: should then be gathered and 
r cold frames, or in a sunny 
room, to ripen up slowly as late 


ver a good praeties to grow 
: cyops in succession en the same 


can only be dene by very 


nuring, to supply the fertility 
ceding crop has taken away. 


vho grow roots generally 
» “Tow them in alternation 
that do not draw so heavily 
‘The onion crop ean be 
» same land in succession, 
u is not properly a root. 


t sowing for the Fall erop of 

during the latter part 
‘The ground should be 
r planting, and it is safer to 
of seed; say, 10 or 12 pounds 
pinach can be planted after 


mii 


Non 


lmost clear gain. 
r sowings will be ready to cut 
Fall, and if stored in a 
| keep for some time. 
iy be left in the open ground 
\Vinter, or, if desired, may be pro- 
ted with a covering of marsh hay. 


’ 


er 


the 


ic 


», and is so easily grown | 


The early 


Later 


hayer's Berry Bulletin for September. 


Best 


slants of the blackberry and 


red raspberry are obtained by eutting 
drug, Vigorous roots in pieces four or 
five inches long and planting about eight 
we! part in drills. 

(nod plants are thus made in one 

aon. Sucker plants coming up 
around the hill or between the rows are 
ao uscd and make good plants if care- 
fully dug and a portion of the eress root 
welued. 

New plants of the black raspberry 
ae obtuincd by covering the tips with 
two or three inches of meist dirt, and 
having until Spring, 

Cuttings of the currant, gooseberry 
ud grave may be made as seon as the 
kaves drop. 

New growth should be seleeted and 
tut in pieces about eight inehes lang. 

The cuttings may be set at onee, 
tight inches apart in rows, leaving ome 
bud above ground, or they may be tied 
in bundles, buried in sand and kept 
from frost until ready for setting in the 
Bpring. 

(ood plants are also made by layer- 
iy, bending the new growth to the 
guund and covering to the tip with 
Boist dirt. 


this is the surest and best method, 
pecially with gooseberries, which are 
harl to propagate from cuttings All 


cuttines 


should be placed in rich, well- 


prepared soil and thoroughly cultivated 


the following season. 


In severe climates 


protect in Winter with a mulch of coarse 
hanure or straw. 
Thee are some advantages in propa- 


filing your own plants, 


tinue those varieties that do best in your | of rye—it will shade and protect young 
particular locality and soil. You can clover and assist very materially in get- 
trans) lant them as soon as your ground ting astand, and perliaps ut should further 
is proj rly prepared. You can use more be suggested in this day of economy that 


You can con- 


¢are in transplanting and fill im the miss- 


ig hills at leisure. 


The care of young and tender plants, 


with young and helpless animals, 
trates a personal interest and love for 
them, which insures better protection in 


the future, 


ly, however, you have not this natural 
” wal interest within you, no affection 
the things cared for, then trust the 
fork to"other hands; you will not suc- 


teed. 


It is no doubt cheaper to buy plants 
fom reliable growers, and if the work is 
to be simply mechanical and fer dollars 
ind cents only, then do not try te propa- 


gite small fruit planta 


The fruit garden should be a source 
of pleasure, profit, inspiration, devotion. 
one of the strong ties 


It shoul 


a 


that Lind us to home ever after. 


When sueh a garden is located on the | Pos! 


farm a general im 


' vement in all agri- 
cultural surroundings quickly follow.— 


M.A. Tuaver, Sparta, Wis 


The Grapevine Leaf-roller—A Warn- 





ing te Grape Growers. 


During the first half ef August in 
tome vineyards im the State has occurred 
an ¢xtraordinary outbreak of the grape 
kaf-roller, Desmia maculatis. The greater 
part of the leaves of the vines have been 
tolled at the mid-rib and webbed togeth- 
& by the slender, greenish, very active 
‘iter illars, which within the retreat 
thu: icrmed devour the green matter of 

leaves, soon causing these te dry up 
Aud fall off. The parent insect is a black- 
ib moth with white-fringed and white- 


Potted wings. 
Since the 
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®ixture, toe 
"r ounces of pari 

Ment will suffice -to keep 

thy until the leaves naturally 

's will insure well-ripened wood for 


where the leaves have 
Fagen gees 
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Next vear’s ero 

n viney 
dy been webbed 

fre emulsion must 
roughly; so as to 

r feces of theta 


the 





>is 


ae ¢ at 


» most 
Viney ardists will think it not worth while 
© combat this insect. 
ture destruction of the foliage means 
Porly-ripened wood and buds for next 
year's crop. Im Counties north and west 
Raleigh the vines should receive a 

‘rough spraying with the Bordeaux 
barrel of which is added 
One treat- 


1, 


But the prema- 


2) ons uw 


eaterpillars within. All webbed and 
fallen leayes should be raked up and 
burned, as they contaig the dormant 
i, ~ ee rade 

for making kerosene emul- 


8100 : 
Swe... 6. ek. 
Boiling water... .. . i gallon, 
Kerosene 


2 gations. 
Dissolve the soap in the water, add 
the kerosene, and pass through a pump 
two or three times or churn for 10 min- 
utes. Dilute 10 times before using. 
The kerosene emulsion must be thor- 
oughly made, or it will burn the plant. 
—Gerald McCarthy, Entomologist, N. 
C. Experiment Station. 
Hedge for a Garden. 
_ The most desirable hedge for a garden 
is an evergreen one, and the kind most 
easy to grow and keep in good order is 
a spruce or a hemlock. To make a 
good hedge the ground should firmt be 
well dug or plowed and manured; the 
strip should be 10 feet wide, so as to af- 
ford room for cultivation. The young 
plants are set out in the line 18 inches 
apait, and are cut back te a level line a 
foot or so high. ‘They are kept clear of 
weeds and hoed frequently, to encovrage 
growth, and are pruned so as to secure a 
pyramidal shape that will shed the snow. 
A flat-top evergreen hedge will be 
ruined by a heavy snowfall, and this 
shape is to be avoided. 


a0 © @.64 @-e 





Lice on Watermelons. 

All the gourd tribe of plants—cucum- 
bers, melons, and squash—-is infested by 
a snecies of louse which gathers on the 
under side of the +—~ and sucks the 
sap, 80 as to cause the leaves to wilt, and 
the plant soon dies. ‘There is no suc- 
cessiul method of ridding the plants of 
these vermin. ‘The best that can be 
done is to pull up the affected plants by 
the roots and burn them. ‘This will 
often save the remainder of the crop, 
which would otherwise soon be wholly 
overrun by the liee. 





Silage of Cabbage Leaves. 
There will be no difficulty in making 
ensilage of the leaves of turnips, cab- 
bages, and beets. All these leaves may 
be saved in this way. It will be neces- 
sary to pack them down closely to keep 
the air out of the mass. If some dry 
straw can be mixed with them it will 
improve both the leaves and the straw 
and make the process somewhat safer. 
The leaves will not need cutting small 
in a fodder cutter. 





The Field. 
Seed shoukd be saved from the second 
erop of clover. 
Sandy soils may be kept fertile by 
seeding with grass, and only plowing 
when the seeding runs out. 


Go through the field and mark the 
cars of corn that are wanted for seed. 
This may be done very conveniently 
with a piece of colored string. 
It is not likely that the cow pea will 
ever supersecle the corn crop with North- 
ern farmers as stock feed. It requires 
a long season, is harder to cure than 
corn, and wiil not yield so great bulk of 


food. 


The associate editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer makes it cost him $2 a ton 
to harvest his hay. On many of the 
largest hay farms in Maine the cost of 
harvesting the hay crop has been re- 
duced to$1aton. Bread, smooth fields 
and the best of machinery does it. 


There is one thing to be said in favor 


its straw is more valuable than that of 
wheat as a feed, both in quantity and 
quality. 

Rye has probably been sown mare ex- 
tensively of late years for a fertilizer 
than ever before. Perhaps the cheapest 
method of sowing for fertilizer is to sow 
in corn, just after the last plowing. In 
this case it must be sown immediately, 
or at least before a rain, as the rain will 
to some exient beat down and harden 
the surface of the ground and the grain 
will not be covered. 


The Use of Lime on Wheat. 

There is no doubt of the value of an 
application of lime at this time of the 
year when wheat is sown and clover in 
the Spring. Lime is one of the most 
useful fertilizers for clover we have, and 
a full yield, or even set of it, is searcely 
ible without lime in some form or 
other; and the most useful and conyea- 
ient is in the form of air-slaked, fresh 
lime, applied before wheat sowing, The 
usual quantity is 40 bushels to the acre, 
an excellent quantity for all reasons, but 
quite so for the ease and certainty of 

reading it, which is done in this way: 
the lime as it is brought from the kiln 
is dropped on the plowed and harrowed 
land in single bushels, two rods apart 
each way. This makes exactly 40 heaps 
to the aere. A few days’ exposure brings 
the lime into the condition of a fine, dry 
powder—air-slaked, it is termed. It is 
then easily spread by a long-handled 
shovel evenly each way for 16 feet, at 
which distance the heaps will all meet 
and the ground will be evenly whitened 
alt over, Then the seed is sown or 
drilled, aud if the former, the harrowing 
covers the seed and mixes in the lime. 
It is the common practice where lime is 
used at every wheat sowing to apply the 
manure before the plowing, then Ww 
and spread the lime, then sow and cross- 
harrow, unless the\geed is drilled, when 
no final harrowiag is given. The clover 
then is always a crop. 


The Bine Pea Vine. 

This wild pea, or vetch, ie found in 

the Northwest, where it grows to a hight 

of from stedea bean virgha: Siamitoen 
kinds, one being known as the 

palustris, the other as the, Palustris 
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4 Pair Country With Boundless Possi- 
bilities im Agriculture. 

Eprron American Parwer: Our 
prospects in this section of Florida are 
ieee ever before. 

trees are rapidly recevering 
from the effects of the wl freeze, and 
there will be quite a large amount of 
oranges shipped from here this coming 
Autumn. " 
More attention is being paid to forage 
crops than heretofore. Crabgrass makes 
a forage that is at least the equal of 
clover, and in this climate it can be 
mowed three times in one season. Many 
of our progressive people are now grow- 
ing it in quantities sufficient to do them 
the entire year, and the time is not re- 
mete when seuth Florida will be self- 
sustaining in this respect, and “ bailed 
hay” will become a thing of the past, 
a remnant of a barbarous age. 





Our elimate is so genial that it be- 
comes possible for us to grow almost 
everything of value that is grown in the 
tropics or in the temperate zone. Cam- 
pbor trees eight inches in diameter, and 
the tea tree, or shrub, are growing 
within sight of where E am writing, and 
it is the opinion ef intelligent men that 
gum camphor can be manufactured 
here at a fair profit. 

Grape culture is another.industry that 
is succeeding beyond our most sanguine 
expectations, and only requires reason- 
able transportation rates to render it an 
exceedingly profitable and pleasant oc- 
cupation. 

un fact, there are so many industries— 
old and new—that can be engaged in 
here that we are in much the same con- 
dition that the lover was in when he 
said : 


**I eonld be happy with either, 
Were the other dear charmer away.” 


But the industry that appears to me 
to be the most profitable, and one that 
persons of limited means can engage in, 
is the growing and preparing of Havana 
tobacco. We have this season fully 
demonstrated the fact that tobacco ean 
be grown here from Havana seed that, 
when properly cured, is quite equal, if 
not superior, to the perfumed Havana 
leaf. 

We raised one acre of this tobaceo 
the present season, and now have some 
wk whieh, when made into a cigar, 
eannot be told by any expert from the 
genuine Havana. ; 

We have it from good authority that 
for many years past tobacco dealers 
have bought up the Florida crop and 
sold it in Europe as Cuba-grown to- 
baceo. 

As is well known, there is now 4 
famine in cigar tobaceo, and especially 


quite likely to continue indefinitely, 
Cuba is not likely to be in condition to 
produce anything for export for many 
years to come, and the only country 
that can supply this deficiency, so far as 
known, is Flerida, and more especially 
south Florida. 

In view of these facts, we think it 
quite within the bounds of reason and 
probability to say that those that take 
time by the forelock and intelligently 
engage in the cultivation and prepara- 
tion of Havana tobacco in south Florida 
will make no mistake in se doing, and 
will, in ali human probability, reap a 
rich reward in talents of silver and in 
shekels of gold.—E. D. Lorxa, M. D., 
Brandon, Fia. 





ARIZONA, 
Organization of a New Club with Great 
Possibilities. 

Eprronr American Farmer: Who 
first suggested organizing the Summer- 
land Club I do not now remember, 
but it was brought to a bead at a meet- 
ing of the beys at the rooms of the 
bachelor family known as the Hungry 
Coyotes, 

The Hungry Coyotes were a lot of 
young fellows living in a large, ram- 
shackle house near the Salt River 
Canal, where they ate, drank, slept, and 
ate again. They were a jolly Jot, and 
always made it pleasant for callers, of 
whom they had a numerous hoat. 

Tt was one Sunday evening that the 
Summerland Club talk came up, and 
afier many remarks and mueh diseus- 
sion it was decided to proceed to a regu- 
lar organization, 

This was soon effected by the election 
of the hungriest of the H. C.’s as Presi- 
dent and the present writer as Secretary. 

Motion by the man who talks to ap- 

int a Committee on Organization and 

to consist of the President, Secre- 
tary, and three members. Carried. 

The President appointed the man who 
talks, the short man who writes, and the 
man from Tempe. 

Alter much discussion meeting ad- 
journed, to meet Sunday afternoon, 
July 26. 

uly 26. Meeting called to order by 
the President. 

On eall of the roll 26 members re- 
sponded. 

The man who talks read report of 
committee, as follows : 

To the members of the Summerland 
Club: Your Committee on Orgapiza- 


1. The name of this organization 
















in Havana tobaceo, and this famine is | 


tion and Rules beg to report as follows; | 


| But 


to single females who have 


rs from 


their reception. 


assessment to provide funds. 


8 Female members 


whatever. 


ment, 


proposed and balloted upon. 


balls shall rejeet. 


was adopted as read. 


printed in Eastern paper. 


Adjourned for one week. 


ested. 
Club is fuil. 


—_——_@-—-_-_—_—— 





on Politics. 


State. 
things: 


party to which he —- 


labor. 


are originated and enaeted. 


existing laws. 


3. Membership i¢ Us Club shall be 
estricted to single males of reasonably 
good health, character, and morals, and 


eharacter, and morals, and a complete 
working knowledge of cookery. 

4. The initiation fee-for male mem- 
bers shall be $5, and for {..2ale mem- 
bers $1, which sam muadt be paid in ad- 
vance to the Secrétary, who shall also 
act as ‘Treasurer, andl whg will then issue 
‘a regular card of membership. 

5. Seeretary shall.be authorized to 
rovide transportation to female mem- 
their present logation to 
Phoenix, Ariz, after due notification 
and arrangements being completed for 


6. Male members shall he liable te 


7. Twe written notices from Seeretary 
and one menth’s failure to pay shall be 
considered as a suspension of member- 
ship, and two months’ defanlt shall act 
as a complete expulsion from the Club. 
shall not be 
liable to assessment for any purpose 


¥. Male members who get married 
shall not thereafter be liable to assess- 


_ 10, The active membership of the 
Summerland Club shall consist of not 
more than 100 single males. 
11. New members shall be regularly 


The Seeretary will not try to report 
all the speeches made by members for 
and against the report of committee. 
After a spirited diseussion the report 


Man from Agua Fria made motion 
that Secretary have account of Club 


Adopted. 


In pursuance of the above instructions 
the Secretary of the Summerland Club 
invites correspondence from those inter- 
The active membership of the 


Female .eards will be issued in the 
order that the applications are received. 
Address all communications to Secre- 
tary Summerland Club, Phoenix, Ariz 





TO THE GRANGERS. 
Master Leonard Rhone Talks to Them 


Leonard Rhone, Master of the Penn- 
sylvania State Grange, lias made an ap- 
peal to the Grangers throughout the 
Mr. Rhone:says, among other 


“It is enjoined by our Declaration of 
Purposes that every:Patron shall do all 
in his power legitjmat¢ly to influence 
for good the actioh of any political 
It would be 
manifestly out of pface for me officially 
to ask Patrons to support any particular 
ticket or party organization, as, no 
doubt, in the heat of thé eoming contest. 
the average citizen” will~ be given the 
opportunity to hear.all sides of the 
money question fully discussed, and 
ought to be able te ferm an intelligent 
conclusion as to what peliey of govern- 
ment will best serve the farmer and en- 
able him to seeure a better return for 
his products, which is the price of his 
Other classes will take care of 
their ewn interests; we must look out 
for ours. But in the heat of the national 
contest to which the voters’ attention 
will be principally directed, we will be 
liable to overlook the impertant duty of 
electing favorable ten to the State 
Legislature and to Congress, where lawa 


“T therefore issue this appeal to the 
Subordinate Granges and Patrons of 
Pennsylvania te put you on your guard 
and to urge you to see to it that every 
representative to the Legislature and to 
Congress is pledged to the support of the 
pure food and dairy laws, 
equal importance to the farmey is the 
enactment of just and equitable tax 
laws, whereby the farmer may be re- 
lieved of the unjust and inequitable 
taxes that he is compelled to bear under 
The tax conference or 
Grange revenue bill, which is on trial in 
the Auditor-General’s Department, will 
«ome up for consideration at the next 
session ef the Legislature, and every can- 
didate for the Legislature should be 
pledged to its support by the Granges of 
every County, as it will relieve the peo- 
ple of the several Counties of over 
$2,000,000 excessive taxation without 
impairing the State Treasury.” 


Ten blaek 


And of 





War Prices. 


lowing prices in 


Steers weighing 1,000 pounds: 
or over, fine and fatw..v.. 
Heifers weighing 90 pounds 


or ever, fine und f ald 
Sheep, fat and heavy .\a:....15 
Lamhe. fat and heavy. 1....c% 
Veala, fine aud fut....«. J. .+« 18 


ligs, weighing 109 to 150 


POURGB. «0-2 wee en nnn ce elenee 
Best 

Nei quapmany pattems: 38 
Fine factory cheese.. 


draw home their y. 
Dated Aug. 1,188 


In order to assist those who believe in 
the “White Metal,” I will pay the fol- 


MEXICAN SILVER DQLLARS 


(no change given) fer Jive stoek and pro- 
duee, delivered kt Sherman : 


6 cents per pound 


sess 


dieoer ld “* 
These dollars contaia-mere pure silver 
than the United Statgs ‘dollar. 
pee Those who deliver their stoek in 
droves should bring»an extra horse to 


A. B. Saetpox, 
Chautauqua (New:¥ork) News. 
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Cattle in Texas, 

The cattle crop seems to be in better 
condition than any otber in Texas this 
year. While corn is short and cotion 
in a bad way, and potatees and all 
other crops passing through fiery triela, 
stoek ranges we hear that 
is good, water abundant, and eattle 

fine condition. This forms a thin 
silver lining to the overhangi 
farmers will not suffer 


cloud. 
that is 


; ‘ Fs 
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and I felt stronger. 
turned, menstruations were painless, weakness entirely cured, and I could 





Mrs. Goold’s Gratitude. 


Her Condition Before and After the Birth of Her Child. 


After taking four bottles I felt well. 


take care of my babe and do my housework. 
Vegetable Compound for all women, especially for young mothers.” — Mrs. 
H. L. Gootp, Oregon, Wis. : im 

If Mrs. Goold had been well before the birth of her child, subsequent suffering would 
have been avoided. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound should always be taken 
before and after birth, in order that the system may withstand the shock. 





7 


ROM every city, town, and ham- 
let on this vast continent come 
letters from suffering women ; 

from those whose physicians have 
been unable to assist them, or from 
that numberless class whose confi- 
dence in Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and 
the curative properties of her Vege- ° 
table Compound is unbounded, 
Every letter received from women 
is recorded, and hundreds of vol- 
umes of cases treated aid in fur- 
nishing practical information for 
the women of to-day. No letters 
are published without the request 
of the writer. The strictest confi- 
dence is observed. The following 
letter represents thousands: — 
“TI always enjoyed good health 
_ until six months before the birth | 
of my babe. Then I was very 
weak; my back ached all the time. My 
physicians said I would be all right after 
the birth of the child; but I was not, 
although at that time I had the best of 
care. The pains in my back were almost 
unbearable. I had female weakness in its 
worst form; menstruations were painful. 
“Any work or care would entirely un- 
nerve me. When my babe was 11 months 
old, friends persuaded me to take Lydia 
E. Pinkham's Vegetable Compound. Be- 
fore I had taken one bottle I felt the 
effects. My back did not ache so badly, , 
My ambition re- 
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KANSAS CROPS. 





The Condition July 31, According te 
a Careful Canvas by Board of Agri- 
culture, ° 


WINTER WHEAT. 


The yield of Winter wheat for the 
State aggregates 29,258,449 bushels, an 
average of 9.14 bushels per acre on the 
3,198,983 acres sown; the range being 
from practically nothing in five or six 
southwestern Counties to 23, 23 and 25 
bushels in Brown, Nemaha, and Wash- 
ington Counties respectively. A frac- 
tion less than 75 vent. ef the total 
product, or 21,892,403 bushels, has been 
grown in 59 Counties, in each of which 
the average is 10 bushels or more per 
nere, 

In quality four-fifths of it is reported 
“medium,” or below, while the re- 
mainder is rated “good,” and in a few 
instances, “very good.” ‘The better 
grades are as a rule found in the locali- 
ties having the heavier yields, but not 
invariably. In the western and south- 
western Counties the poor quality is due 
to lack of seasonable moisture to prop- 
erly develop the berry, while in the 
others considerable injury was sustained 
from a succession of heavy rains after 
the grain was in shock. In much of 
the territory where the crop failed in 
yield the failure is reported as not due 
to lack of rainfall alone, but to strange 
and unexplained atmospheric condi- 
tions, blasting and withering the plants 
from the tops downward before and at 
the time of heading in fields that were 
most promising. The estimates indi- 
cate that 35 per cent. of the year’s 
product will be marketed within the 
next 60 days, and that where the erep 
has done fairly well this year the acre- 
age for next will not be materially di- 
minished. The quantity ef wheat en 
hand in March as found by assessors was 
1,973,958 ‘bushels; one year before it 
was 3,672,083 bushels. 


SPRING WHEAT. 


The land in Spring wheat is returned 
as 164,072 acres, and its yield 1,148,- 
504 bushels, an average of seven bush- 
els per acre. The quality, like that of 
Winter wheat, is not high, and from the 
same causes. Spring wheat is a minor 
crop in Kansas, and is but little sown 
outside the northern Counties. In mest 
others, where reported at all, the acre- 
age is but nominal. 

RYE. \ 


Acres, 110,251; yield, 1,059,890 
bushels; yield per acre, 9.61 bushels; 
quality, medium. 

OATS. 

_ With few exceptions, both the yield 
and quality of oats is reported poor, rust 
having been the cause. ‘The «creage is 
1,460,197 and the yield 19,762,647 
bushels, or but 13.53 bushels per aere. 

CORK. 

“In the eorn belt of the State, and in 

fact generally, the range ef condition is 






igh, the average being 97 
an dann and 40 Counties 
it at from to 116. Of these 
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The condition of other crops is as fel- 
lows; Broomeorn, 85; castor beans, AB; 
clover, 96; timothy, 95; alfalfa, @8; © 
pastures, 95; sorghum, 91; Irish potae ~~ 
toes, 70; sweet potatoes, 80; millet, 88; = 
Kafir corn, 90; milo maize (tice corm 
or Jerusalem corn), 87; apples, 58; 
grapes, 75; peaches, 70. 


The exports of flour from the United 
States for the year ending June 30 were. 


ising outlook reported May 31, when 
but 14 Counties represented a condition 
of 100 or/above. Most of the 10 days 
prior to this writing (Aug. 6) have conr 
stituted a period of intensely hot, dry- 
ing weather, with but little rainfall on 
corn territory. In the southern half of 
the State most of the early-planted corn 
is fairly past possible failure, but in 
much of the other half the rains needed 
at onee to insure any considerable yield 
of merchantable corn will be most anx- 
iously watehed for. 


BARLEY. » 


Acres, 179,092; yield, 851,079 bush- 
els; yield per acre, 4.75 bushels. 





~ 


14,620,864 barrels, against 15,268,802... ~ 
barrels durieg the previous 12 months." ~ 
The exports of wheat for the past pe. 
were 60,650,080 bushels, against 76,102,- - 
704 bushels for the year previous, 

total exports of flour and wheat for the 
year ending June 30 were equal to 126,- 
443,968 bushels, against 144,812,748 
bushels for the previous 12 mentha, 


ndard Delaine Breeders. 

The/ Standard Delaine Sheep 
Association will hold its seventh annual meet- 
ing at Columbus, 0., Sept. 3, 1896.—#. BM. 
CLEAVER, Secretary, East Bethlehem, Pa. 


EVERY FARMER IN THE NORTH 


FLAX. 


Acres, 223,041; yield, 1,620,127 
bushels; yield per acre, 7.26 bushels. 





HAY. 

Average yield of timothy, 1,70 tons 
per acre; clover, 1,90 tons; prairie hay, 
1,10 tons. 














CAN MAKE MORE MONEY IN THE MIDOLE SOUTH. i 

He can make twice as much, He can sell his Nerthern farm and get twice as many ame of 
for his money down here. We sell “>"> farms for $8 to $20.an acre. Plenty of e 
yoads—four of them. No droughts. Neither too hot nor too cold—climate just : i 
Northern farmers are ceming every week. If you are interested write for free pamphiet * 
ask all the questions you want to. It is a pleasure to us to answer them. fig 
SOUTHERN HOMESEEKERS’ LAND COMPANY, Someryilie, Tenn, 


A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 





A Premium Offer that Breaks the Record. | 


READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


a 





Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True, 
Though Hard to Believe. “2 


Think of It! A Stemdljind and Stem-Set Watch Guaranteed a Perfect T 
keeper that Will Mot Gost @ Gent. 





We secured for our friends one of the most 
made, which ie a stem winder and stem-setter hay) 
ances knowp Ww the watchmaker's art. ‘The case ts 

“gto choice. It is two inches io 
nch tvick. The cut shows the agent. 
























a 
$20, even if it could have 
urknown at that time. 
in addition to the watch we send in every 
#0 that the outfit will be ready to pul on aud wear as sven a6 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this watch withont the paper, anf no one can secure ong. 

these splendid tim.epieges by itself : 
We will send this watch by mall to any persop who wilisendusg 

CLUS OF ONLY TEN YEARLY 


Tue ERI Foren. 
aad Crermand tatu pay nothin: for the watch, but send ps 
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DO NOT LOSE TIME, 

Z a cs gti: 2 
; PREOAN WARM a, i 
Foy ies spacer tr Mone Gs Oy he , : 
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| __ fired, half-blown roses, or apple blossoms 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


HE ENGLISH FOLK ARE 
even now planning to celebrate the 
60th anniversary of Victoria’s corona- 
tion. She was crowned in 1838, and 
was a slim young girl of 19 when she 
came to the throne. 
* 


* * 
OR FADS, THE BANJO IS AL- 
most as stylish as the bicycle, and 
both are more stylish than dogs. Even 
fox-terriers are deserted for bicycles and 
banjos. Some women can keep up all 
three, but they are not true “ faddists.” 
x * x 
AN OLD COPY OF JUDGE HAS; 
two dainty lines in description of! 
Mrs. Langtry, whose charm as an actress 
undoubtedly lies in her fairness of face 
and grace of figure, rather than in any 
histrionic merit: 
“ Gossip can neither make nor mar 
The rose, fair woman, that you are.” 


* * x 
ALL WOMEN WILL BE GLAD TO 
hurry the departure of the extrava- 
gantly-full skirts, with their heavy, 
awkward “organ-pipe folds,” but most 
of them will cling as long as possible to 
the big sleeves. We are promised close- 
fitting, clinging skirts and exceeding 
tight sleeves for Autumn and Winter. 
x * » 
HE SULTAN HAS HONORED 
Clara Barton, the President of the 
American Branch of the Red Cross So- 
Ciety, and a woman dear to all her 
countrymen, with the Order of Chefakat 
of the Second Degree. What Chefakat 
means or signifies is a mystery to most 
of her friends here, but it isa pleasure 
to have the Sultan appreciate her too. 


*x  * 
[! HUNG CHANG SEEMS TO BE 

a very wily gentleman. An Eng- 
lish woman—a newspaper reporter— 
tried to interview him, but before she 
could get in any work he interviewed 
her, asked her how old she was, why she 
was not married, how much money she 
had, why she went into newspaper work, 
and other pertinent questions. When 

‘ghe did get a question in edgewise she 
asked him where, in all his travels, he 
had found the most beautiful woman. 
He replied that he had found pretty 
Women, ugly women, vicious women, 

- virtuous women, pleasant women, and 
disagreeable ones in every land that he 
had ever visited. 

.» Centerpieces and Doilies. 

There is nothing a good housekeeper 
appreciates more than these dainty bits 
of needlework. The foundation is us- 
ually fine white linen, although bolting 
cloth and heavy linen are often used, 
and the design worked with silk in 
white or pale tints. The latter shows 
“the work to better advantage than plain 
white, and if the Asiatic embroidery 
silks are used, will wash without fading. 
The edges are often finished with hem- 
‘stitched hems, from one to three inches 
in width, or buttonholed in large shallow 
-ecallops, cach being composed of three 
Yor more smaller and somewhat shallower 
scallops. One very pretty centerpiece, 
done entirely in white, is one yard long 
and three-fourths of a yard wide, with a 
scalloped edge, and a border all around 
it four inches from the edge, of daisies 
and leaves. ‘The buttonholing done on 
the scallop was one-fourth of an inch 
deep, to prevent the edge from tearing 
out in the washing and ironing. An- 
other is an oblong piece of linen, 30 
inches long and 15 inches wide, with a 
hem one and a half inches wide hem- 
. stitched all around it. A small conven- 
tional design is outlined with white silk 
in two opposite corners, and in the other 
two is a three-inch square of drawn work 
design. It is simple and pretty, and 
would not require so much time in mak- 
ing it as some others. 

A centerpiece and six doilies given a 
bride recently were embroidered with 
wreaths of mignonet and their foliage 

| done in natural colors with Asiatic filo 
| «silk floss. The heads of the flowers are 

= done in solid work, the leaves in long 
and short stitch. If more color is de- 


_ in softest pinks, might be woven into the 
| Mignonet border, and the contrast of 

colors would be lovely. 
'  ___ Doilies are worked in the same way as 
| the centerpieces, but on a smaller scale. 
_ Pillow-case linen 54 inches wide, and 
~ usually sold for $1 a yard, is suitable for 
_ them. A quarter of a yard will be 
~ enough for a set of six small doilies If 
" gound doilies are desired, cut the pieces 
~ im an exact circle and sketch the design 
_ wponit. A border of leaves may be ar- 
_ Fanged 20 as to form a pretty scallop for 
lo Dg and short buttonhole stitch. If 
plainer scallops are desired, cut a pattern 
out of a stiff board with a sharp 
knife and mark the scallops all around 
the linen with a leadpencil. Inside 
ene soallops sketch a border of narcissus 


or other flower, and do the] 


roidery in long and short stitch, or 
gag and short buttonhole stitch. 
The ornamentation of doilies is us 
ally of a less elaborate os = 
at centerpieces, and Asiatic filo 
Jin white or delicate colors is the 
' of all silks for working 
Square doilies are sometimes fin- 
ith hemstitehed edges and inside 
nging with a line of drawn work. 
re. simply with a 


which should be worked in| 
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unlimited, as long as the material is good 
and the work is neat. 

Those who do the best embroidery on 
linen prefer to place even the small 
pieces in a frame, which will keep them 
smooth while working. One can buy 
them at any store where they sell fancy 
work material for five or 10 cents, and 
it will soon repay one for the small 
amount expended—Kansas Hovuse- 
KEEPER. 





FADS AND FANGIES. 


A DAINTY MORNING JACKET. 

The French lady calls it her matinee, 
and she fashions it as daintily as pretty 
flannels or silks, lace frills, ribbons, and 
dainty stitches can make it. The Ameri- 
can woman is apt sometimes to make 
hers the reverse of dainty. I saw one 
particular abomination that was made of 
dingy plum-colored cashmere, trimmed 
with scratchy Hercules braid. The one 
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in the cut can be made either of China 
silk or of the pretty striped wash silk, or 
of dainty French flannel. The gown 
hangs full from the throat, and has a 
Watteau pleat in the back. The big 
sailor collar is made with an interlining 
of sonte slightly-stiffened material, and 
is lined with silk to make it soft. It is 
edged all about with lace. The full 
sleeves are finished prettily with a band 
and a double frill of lace. 


A PLAID WAIST. - 
A waist of plaid silk or fine wool is 


pictured. The bicycle girl, the school- 
teacher, or High School girl, or the 
housekeeper, or any woman will find 
a waist of this sort extremely useful. It 
is pretty and bright, and yet is quiet 
enough for any occasion, and is ex- 
tremely comfortable. The waist is 
slightly draped across, and is full enough 
to be very becoming to a slender woman. 
The collar and belt are of ribbon, match- 
ing the darkest shade in the plaid, or 
matching the skirt to be worn with it, 
but the skirt should match the pre- 
dominating dark color of the plaid, or 
else should be black. 
A SERGE FROCK. 

A. very neat, serviceable gown, and 
one that is eke stylish, may be fashioned 
as shown in the cut, The gown is made 
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forth much comment, and has been 
ably and intelligently answered by several 
co its, who have evidently given the 
subject much thought. However, they have 
not yet succeeded in convincing me that Suf- 
frage, if granted to women, would promote 
their welfare or tend to their advancement in 
any way. The advocates of Suffrage say, in 
substance: ‘Men are keeping us beneath 
them, and we want to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with them, with the prospect of getting a 
head or two taller in the near future.” 

Why, ‘my dear sisters, we are away ahead 
of them now. These men who are keeping 
us beneath them have made laws for usthat 
protect our interests in every way, giving us 
superior legal rights to men. 

Woman's position in general is a favored 
one; here and there an individual case does 
not create a general truth. We simply can- 
not vote, and it is not necessary either for our 
own interests or the welfare of the country 
that this duty should be imposed upon us. 
The majority of the best of our women realize 
this truth and do not want to vote. This is 
the leading question. It is not ** Have we 
the right ?’’ but ‘‘ Does the majority want the 
right?” If the majority of the best of our 
women, the women who make their homes 
the brightest spots on earth for those who 
are nearest and dearest to them, the women 
who represent all that is best in their sex, 
both morally and intellectually, want the 
Suffrage I say, with my friend from Illinois, 
let them have it. But if the Suffrage was 
granted to women to-morrow this class of 
women would be in the minority at the polls, 
and instead they would be flooded with illiter- 
ate foreign and immoral women, and the bal- 
lot would become more corrupt than ever. 
But you will say, men of this class vote; why 
not the women? Yes, and I think you will 
agree with me that the unrestricted male 
vote is one of the greatest irremedinble evils 
of the presenttime. Through this class arises 
much of the corruption of the ballot. If 
this class of women were granted the Suf- 
frage the evil would be more than doubled. 
There is no comparison between the Slavery 
question and the Suffrage question of to-day. 
The women of the United States are nota 
poor, down-trodden race, seeking redress from 
agreat wrong. ‘No taxation without rep- 
resentation !’? Why should we be directly 
represented when men are looking after our 
interests at least as intelligently and efficient- 
ly as we could ourselves, if not moreso? 
Weare not directly represented in a great 
many pursuits that affect our interests. 

**Wedo not want protection ; we want to 
protect ourselves,’’? says one of your corre- 
spondents. No, we do not want to protect 
ourselves, either, if we can help it. It is sad 
enough when necessity compels a woman to 
go out and battle with the world, and it is 
just as natural for a woman to be happy in 
being cared for and having someone to look 
after her material welfare as it is instinctive 
in man’s nature to care for her. By this I do 
not mean to imply that we must be helpless, 
‘clinging vines,’’ or kept like a jewel in a 
casket, but rather a true helpmeet, doing the 
duty that lies nearest us. 

God created us women and mothers. He 
assigned us a place than which there is no 
higher—the throne of motherhood. He gave 
us a work to do more important than even 
the affairs of Government. 

This is essentially man’s field of labor. 
‘* Whither are we drifting,” indeed, if politics 
have become so corrupt that woman must 
leave the precious work assigned to her to 
take part in public affairs to purify them. 

There is no standard of womanhood too high 
for us to strive for, but we cannot be men, 
nor can we consistently take upon ourselves 
the duties that rightly belong to them. 

‘Let man, then, retain his proud suprem- 
acy in the world’s dominion ; let,him inscribe 
his name upon its high places, and be the 
leader of the congregated masses ‘of his’ fel- 
low-men, with all their excitements, their 
agitations, and their powerful concentration 
of effort. But these things belong not to 
woman. She would best consult her happi- 
ness, best maintain her dignity, and best ful- 
fill the great object of her being, by keeping 
alive the sacred flame of piety, patrietism, 
and universal love to man upon the domestic 
altar, and by drawing worshipers around it, 
to send them forth from thence better citi- 
zeus and purer, holier men.’’—C, E. 





Care of the Babies. 


System and regularity are important fact- 
ors in forming the babies habits. His bath, 
his naps, and his meals should be attended to* 
at the proper time, for many ot the ills and 
dangers that threaten baby’s life are duc to 
the haphazard manner in which they are 
cared for. 

A healthy infant will sleep the greater part 
of his time during the first few weeks of his 
life, and should not be wakened to show him 
to your admiring friends. Handle him very 
gently. The common practice of keeping 
him constantly in motion when awake is 
fruitful of trouble in many ways. Shield his 
eyes from the light of the lamp or window, 
as exposure to the light often causts them to 
be weak. 

If he has colic, do not dose him with pep- 
permint, paregoric, or soothing sirup, for any 
relief that may come from these remedies 
arises from the effect of alcohol, laudanum, 
or opium, all of which are dangerous drugs 
to adniinister toa baby. There are few cases 
of colic that will not yield readily to an ap- 
plication of warm flannel to the stomach, 
bowels, and feet. 

If the mother cannot nurse her child, it be- 
comes a very important matter to find a diet 
that baby will like, and that will agree with 
him. I have raised to ‘bottle babies.” 
With the first one we tried cow’s milk, con- 
den milk, and several other things, but 
found nothing that was satisfactory until our 
physican advised us to use lactated food. 
This we did, and were so well pleased with 
the result that we used it for the second baby 
without experimenting with anything else, 
and I have never seen a healthier, heartier 
child than he is. Food should be given at 
regular intervals from the first, beginning 
with two hours apart during the day and 
early evening, and twice during the night for 
the first'three months. These intervals may 
be lengthened until at the age of one year the 
babe has five meals a day and one at night. 
The common practice of taking a baby to the 
table and feeding indiscriminately whatever 
happens to be found there is the source of 
much of the indigestion and bowel trouble, 
which is so often fatal. After the first year 
it is safe to enlarge his diet gradually, giving 
the child an i soft-boiled meat 
broth, the juice of stewed fruit, or finely- 
mashed, mealy potato. 

Do not burden the little one with more 
clothing than is necessary to keep him com- 
fortable. Leave him to amuse himself the 
greater part of the time that he isawake. He 
will enjoy lying in his crib and playing with 
his toes much better than to be held on your 
lap all the time, and you will also have an 
opportunity to rest.—ELsiz GRAY, 

We thank “ Elsie Gray” for her let- 
ter. It was sent with the hope that 
some young mothers might be benefited 
by it, in which case the writer will feel 
“amply repaid,” she says, which is a 
very kind spirit and the spirit that helps 
is world go around more 
happily.—Ebiror. 


Strong’ Drink. 








wept, fond wives 
t children sacrificed 
thirst of this curse of 
our civilized The hold once taken is 
never fully shaken 
- Iwas once talking with a relative who is 
dear to me almost as a brother, and he said 
to me (while the ‘tears streamed down his 
cheeks): ‘‘I net help drinking.” I said 
tohim: ‘Is not. your will strong enough to 
overcome the desire?for whisky, when you 
know how terriljly it'injures you?’ “No!” 
he replied. ‘* n the thirst comes on I can- 
not control it. Isemetimes do not care fer it 
for months, then the desire overcomes me, 
takes possession of all my senses, and I have 
no strength to resist it.” 

I said: ‘‘How do men learn to like it? 
How can they, when they know to what 
terrible depths of shame and despair it leads 
them?” Then came this sad reply, that 
many, very many, were first given a few drops 
sweetened, and weakened, for some disease 
for which it was supposed to be the remedy, 
with ‘*Take it, honey, it is good for you,” 
and when ‘‘honey”’ learned to take it with- 
out the sugar and water, a terrible hue and 
cry was raised. 

We all know of cases where whisky given 
in sickness has caused the patient to possess 
a thirst that led him to fill a drunkard’s grave. 
My friends, ministers may denounce it from 
the pulpit, earnest, Christian men may raise 
theirvoices and cast their notes against it in 
the halls of legislation, women may plead for 
the abatement of the trouble, but just so long 
asour physicians prescribe it for every ache 
and pain, just so long will we have an army 
of drunkards in our midst. 

A few drops of whisky may revive what 
we call life, and add a few more years of ex- 
istence to a body racked with pain; but if to 
accomplish this the soul is sent at last shriek- 
ing through all the fiery depths of hell, 
through all eternity, is it not accomplished 
at a fearful cost? Surely God, in his in- 
finite merey, has provided other remedies 
for our earthly ills, and that he may give us 
grace and strength to resist the evil, and 
search for and find the right, is my earnest 
prayer.—Mnrs. O. M. GoRDON. 





Here and There. 

There have been so many changes in 
the pronunciation of our English 
tongue since the days of Shakspere that 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for a modern audience to understand an 
Elizabethan play, if the pronunciation 
of the time were reproduced. 

* x 

The doctors nowadays are urging the 
value of onions, buttermilk, and, for 
active folks, cheese. Onions, they say, 
are excellent for the complexion and 
nerves, buttermilk for some stomach 
troubles, while cheese is extremely nour- 
ishing, likewis?¥otnewhat difficult to di- 
gest except for active folks. 

* 


The American“ woman really should 
remember that she is oftenest criticised 
on account of; hervoice. Loud, harsh, 
rasping, squeaking, whining, snuffy 
tones are not?necéssary nor inevitable. 
Let her look tg it, then, and have care, 
and also see that her daughters are 
warned against carelessness about their 
voices, With Any Voice, modulation and 


quiet are possible. 





HOME, TABLE. 


ANGEL-FOOD CAKE. 


Some folks who are particularly suc- 
cessful in making angel-food cake, ad- 
vise that the cake should not be beaten 
after the flour is in, any more than will 
be necessary to stir the flour in smoothly. 
The eggs must be beaten as lightly as 
possible, and the flour must be sifted al- 
most as many times as we must forgive 
our enemies, but after the flour is well 
in the cake, put it in the oven quick. 

x * x 

We do not make tarts as often as we 
should ; somehow they do not seem to be 
a favorite food, and yet they are exceed- 
ingly good when the pastry is light, and 
it is an excellent way for a housewife to 
use up the scraps of pastry left on bak- 
ing day. 

ok * 

There be folks who like tomatoes 
served with cream and sugar, though it 
seems an unnatural sort of combination. 

oe 

A recipe for spiced grapes is very sim- 
ple. Many housekeepers will make vari- 
ous little changes in it according to their 
own taste. Separate the pulp from the 
skins, and boil the pulps for one hour 
with brown sugar, using a pound of sugar 
for a pint of the pulp. Strain out the 
seeds, add the skins and a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and allspice, a half teaspoon- 
ful of cloves and a half teaspoonful of 
mace, if you please. Cook it slowly tm- 
til it is thickened sufficiently, then put 
it away in jars, cover it well with bran- 
died paper, and set away in a cool place. 
It will keep, as Marion Harland says, 
“if it is locked up.” 
¥* » 

Succotash is an appetizing and nour- 
ishing food combination that is neg- 
lected by many of our housewives. In 
the old-fashioned .New England recipes 
cornbeef or po’ of’ chicken was called 
for to be cooked with the corn and beans, 
but nowadays we. usually make it only 
of the corn and beans. The best is 
made with smill lima beans, and they 
should be given, longer cooking than 
the corn. Some cooks make the mis- 
take of putting thé in together, but it 
is a well-known sfagt that beans require 
much longer cookitg than corn. 

7 ii * 

Apples cut ,in quarters and stewed 
with not too machowater and plenty of 
sugar are betteF fiyored than if they be 
mashed up inta Apple sauce, 


oe 


- * * 

Beefsteak, broiled rather rare,-butter- 
ed, and seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
shredded or cut up fine, is excellent for 
sandwiches and a delightful change from 
the ham or tongue combinations, which 
would be so good if they were not so in- 
evitable. 

. *, 

The secret of a good Irish stew is in 
having the meat and potatoes stew to- 
gether for a long time. In a quickly- 


made Irish stew the are not 
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GERMAN-RUSSIANS. 


They Have Imported a Bit of Russia 
ya. into Dakota. 

Away out near the border-line of th 
two Dakotas, perhaps 30 miles from the 
Missouri and 70 from Fort Yates, lies a 
stretch of rolling pairie-land where lives 
a colony of peasants the most remark- 
able, in certain ways, to be found in this 
country. They are self-isolated from 
the rest of the world, save as they 
communicate through the medium of 
their marketing-place, the little town of 
Eureka. They have established a small 
section of Europe in the New World, 
and they are very, very slow to merge 
it into the type and texture of the newer 
civilization. 

Low-roofed and broad are the houses 
of these peasants, veritable homes of 
earth. They are not the sod shanties of 
the Western boomer by any means, for 
these foreigners have a way of building 
for the future. They construct their 
homes in curious fashion, and build them 
so substantially they will last half a 
century if necessary—last until greater 
prosperity and American influences shall 
call for houses of wood orstone.. When 
the farmer has decided upon the location 
of his house, he plows up the heavy 
sod in the swale at the foot of one of 
the low Cotteau Hills and draws it to 
his house in long strips. This sod is the 
roof for his house. He has been mak- 
ing bricks for days, huge clay-and-straw 
bricks, perhaps 12 inches thick by 18 
inches long. The clay subsoil affords 
material for a brick that will last for 
years. After the bricks are sun-dried 
they are laid up for his walls, the joints 
being properly broken. The interstices 
between the bricks are filled in with 
clay in a soft mass, making the wall 
solid and about two feet in thickness. 
The color of one of these walls as you 
see it on the prairie is a dark, soft gray ; 
or when, in some cases, it is plastered 
upon the offside, it is lighter in color. 
The walls are probably not more than 
seven feet highs From them coarse 
boards are built to a ridge-pole in the 
center to form a foundation for the sod 
roof. The sod strips are then lain upon 
the roof boards, stiil bearing their grassy 
furze, and the places between the strips 
are filled in with gravel and clay ina 
coarse stucco, making the roof rain and 
cold proof. 

These peasants are not only unique 
because they have brought into America 
asmall section of Europe, maintaining 
their language and customs intact, but 
they have a claim to a uniqueness of 
another kind, in that they haul to mar- 
ket in the town of Eureka more 
grain than is marketed in any other pri- 
mary wheat market in the world. Dur- 
ing the period between the day when 
the first load of wheat was drawn into 
Eureka last Autumn and the time when 
the last load of the season was hauled 
in mid-February, there were unloaded 
from the wagons of these peasants 3,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. In 1888 about 


900,000 bushels were marketed. Four 
years later this had been increased to 
2,000,000 bushels, and this year, so 
prodigious is the crop, another million 
bushels was added. Out of the wagons 
of these German-Russian peasants, who 
learned their trade of wheat-growing in 
the Old Warld,-is unloaded more wheat 
year by year than any other place in the 
world.—Harper’s Weekly. 





For washing flannels, Dobbins’ Electric Soa 
is marvelous Blankets and woolens washe 
with it look like new, und there is absolutely no 
shrinking No other soup in the world will do 
such perfect work. Give ita trial now. 





How Sorghum Molasses is Made. 


The principal difficulty in making 
sirup or sugar from sorghum is the quan- 
tity of acid in it, and this.must be neu- 
tralized in some way. At the same 
time there are a quantity of other im- 
purities and a ferment which interfere 
with the keeping of the sirup and make 
it acid that must be got rid of. The 
process is as follows: The juice, having 
been expressed in the usual roller mill, 
is filtered from its coarser impurities, 
and is then heated in a suitable boiler 
or evaporator—shallow pans of galvan- 
ized iron being mostly used—to a tem- 
perature of 180°, to be accurately ascer- 
tained by a thermometer. To 100 gal- 
lons of juice seven pints of milk of 
lime—this is the thin white liquid made 
by melting down fresh lime in water— 
are added, and the juice is stirred. It 
is then brought to the boiling point, 
when a scum rises to the surface, which 
is skimmed off. The juice is then left 
to settle, when a quantity of heavy 
matter settles to the bottom. The clear 
juice is then drawn off into a suitable 
vessel, and the thick sediment is filtered 
from the settlings. The clear liquid is 
then returned to the heating vat and 
brought up to 150°, when it is treated 
to a solution of bisulphite of lime, until 
the test of red litmus paper shows a dis- 
tinct light purple color, by which the 
complete neutralizing of the acid in the 
sirup is indicated. The sirup is then of 
a golden yellow color, and is boiled 
down until the required density, which 
is equal to a weight of 11 pounds to the 
gallon. By boiling down a little more 
good brown sugar may be made. Sirup 
so made is free from the acid and dis- 
agreeable earthy flavor of badly made 
and impure molasses. . 





The Robin and the Caterpillar. 


The robin hops along in the furrow 
as the farmer plows, and picks up 
worms, which it eats itself or carries to 
its nest as food for the young robins 
The robin prefers smooth-coated worms, 
such as the common earthworm, but if 
such food is oane some wget se the 
eS t is an evil day for 
the caterpillar when a robin strikes it. 
The’robin picks it up and shakes it and 
shakes it until it shakes the spines out of 
it—the fur, a8 the children i cater- 
pillar’s fuzzy coating—leaving the cater- 
pillar bare in patches and sometimes 
over, and shaken all out of 
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druggist reports ™ case of an old confederate soldier who 
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For a neighbor, who lived out by him in the country, told his own stor 

as follows: ‘* Ever since I was in the army, where I contracted ind ; ies 
and dyspepsia from eating hard tack and sow belly, I have suffered p.. 
from those and kindred ailments. A son of mine told me, whil 
a visit Over a year ago, to get some Ripans Tabules and take them, [| 
did, and ina very short time I was benefited. “y 
more and relished it better than at any time since the war, and am do} 
more work now than I ever expected to do again. I tell you they are the 


GREATEST MEDICINE FOR A FELLOW’S STOMACH 


Ieversaw. We always have theni at home, and I always recommend 
them when a fellow complains about his stomach hurting him.” 
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GOOD FORM IN DRIVING. 


Some Points in Style that Every Man 
Should Study and Practice. 

There are many city-bred people who 
have no opportunity to enjoy the use 
of horses until they have reached a ma- 
ture age, and I was asked recently by 
one of this class if there was any book 
or treatise which taught the art of driv- 
ing. There is of course the volume on 
driving in the very interesting Badmin- 
ton Series. But this book deals chiefly 
with the management of four-in-hands 
and tandems, with coaches and _post- 
chaises, and what it has to say about 
driving a single horse or a pair is of very 
little value, especially for the American 
reader. In fact, the English are almost 
entirely unpracticed in the fine art of 
driving single horses and pairs. They 
have no trotters, scarcely any fast road- 
sters, and the dog-cart, which they usu- 
ally employ with a single horse, is very 
heavy, weighing from 400 to 600 pounds, 
so that it is not adapted for quick work, 
or even for long distances. 

Moreover, the English almost always 
use the curb-bit, which effectually con- 
trols the horse, but does not enable the 
driver to stimulate. him, nor to steady 
him, nor to communicate with him in 
the various ways which, as we shall pres- 
ently see, are possible when a snafile is 
used. The cardinal principle of Eng- 
lish driving is that the reins should be 
held in the left hand only, the whip 
being kept in the right hand; and this 
is doubtless the true manner in which all 
horses fitted with curbs should be driven. 
Even in turning to the right or_left, the 
left hand only. should be used, the 
driver guiding his horses by a turn of 
the wrist. When he wants to slacken 
speed or to pull up, the right hand, still 
holding the whip, should grasp the 
reins back of the left hand; the left 
hand can then be shifted forward, so as 
to shorten the reins; and both hands, if 
necessary, can be used in stopping the 
horses. In this way the dog-cart horse 
should be managed, the driver sitting 
erect, and wielding his whip as grace- 
fully as may be. The dog-cart being a 
vehicle of some elegance and ceremony, 
nothing looks worse than to see a man 
slouching on its seat, with the reins loose 
or held in both hands, and the whip, 
perhaps (even this depth of degradation 
has been reached), dangling over his 
shoulder. A great French lady once 
received a call in her country house 
from a young man who was under in- 
vestigation as an aspirant for the hand 
of her granddaughter. She watched the 
suitor as he drove up the avenue in his 
dog-cart, and, observing that his back 
was bent, and that the reins were loosely 
held in both hands, she set him down at 
once as a parvenu. 

An American should be able to drive 
his roadster or family horse, or even his 
trotter, with the left hand, in the manner 
just described, if only for variety, but, as 
a rule, he should employ both hands, the 
reins being held as follows: Coming from 
the bit, they pass between the little 
finger and the third finger, across the 
palm of the hand, over the thumb (one 
rein in each hand, be it remembered), 
and then, if a particularly firm hold is 
wanted, the reign, after passing over the 
thumb, may be grasped again by the 
fingers. When you want either to shorten 
or to lengthen the reins, it is done by 
seizing the rein back of the left hand 
between the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, so that the left hand is then 
free to move up or down the rein, as may 
be desired; and when this has been done, 
the same process is repeated with the 
right hand. In lengthening a rein it 
may be found more convenient to grasp 
it in front of rather than behind the hand 
which holds it. A beginner usually 
finds his greatest difficulty in pulling up ; 
for instead of shifting the reins in the 
manner just indicated, he attempts to 
stop his horse by moving his hands to- 
ward his head. mage op — 
in this way, especially with a pair; for, 
while the driver is frantically waving his 
hands above his head, the pole of his 
carriage is smashin or getting 
caught in the wheat of some contiguous 
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of Beaufort: “His hands oo 

the top of his hat. But that aa 
stop his horses, and he Jeans back and 
back still more. What is the matter 
with the poor gentleman ? Is he in g 
fit, or does he wish to shake hands with 
the groom sitting behind him? or is 
there a balloon passing overhead that he 
wishes to see ?” 

The whip should be held in the right 
hand, of course, and it may be held all 
or part of the time, according to the 
pleasure of the driver. It is possible to 
touch up a horse with the Whip while the 
reins are held in both hands, but ff a real 
cut is to be administered, the roing should 
first be shifted to the left Land ; other. 
wise momentary control of the horse or 
horses will be lost, and a jerk will inevit 
ably be given to the rivht reign, And, 
besides, such a movement is extremely 
awkward. I need not say that the ek 
bows should always be kept close to the 
sides, and that the hands should be kept 
down. A driver with his hands up te 
his nose or his elbows sticking out is @ 
very sorry sight—Henry Childs Mer 
win, in Harper's Magazine. 


COW MONEY. 


The Oidest Form of Money in the 
World. 


Cow money is older than any other 
kind of money. Cows, sheep, asses, and 
other cattle were money, and did all the 
work of money for centuries. Who de 
monetized the cow? It was a wore 
crime than the act of 1573. ‘There are 
only a handful of silver miners, but only 
think of the number of farmers who 
have suffered because cows were demon- 
etized. Why should not the farmer 
supply=themselves with all the legal 
tender cow money they want off their 
own pastures? It only needs a legal 
tender act and an issue of legal tender 
cow money payable in kine. 

The ancient Persians were a great 
people before the Greeks conquered 
them, and it was the Greek coins that 
did away with the cow money. We 
might copy the Persian laws. They 
fixed the amount of money and the 
value of it. When a physician attended 
a family he was entitled by law to make 
the following charges: 

“He shall heal the priest for a holy 
blessing; he shall heal the lord of & 
town for an ox of high value; he 
heal the lord of a borough for an ox of 
average value; he shall heal the mae 
ter of the house for an ox of low value; 
he shall heal the wife of the lord of & 
town for the value of a mare; he sball 
heal the wife of the master of a borough 
for the value of a cow; he shall heal 
the wife of the master of a house for the 
value of a she ass.” 

The “cleanser” was called upon 
cleanse a child for a lamb; what 
cleansing was I know not. 

Cows and bulls circulated all ovet 
Asia and all through what is now Eu 
rope, away up among the Parthians an 
over among the Gauls even 10 Jrelan 
Asses were good money, and the ass 
carried the other goods that people 
traded in when they were trained to} 
Cows and bulls kept the money in ciret 
lation—plenty of it. 

Our * acon had better take this mal 
ter up and get Uncle Sam to stamp 
the aay Seal as the coins. Stamp 
the calves at a quarter of a cow. Stamp 
a heifer at half a cow, and a two-year 
old “beef critter” 2s a full unit of 
standard of value, good as gold. * 
tificates could be issued for the rr 
lot, and they would all be legal to 
What a true money system that wo 
be, to be sure! Who wants any §° 
or silver when he can get cow ™ 
and ass money and whisky money 
small change 2—Edward Atkinson 


Corn and Sunflowers for “"< P 
These two may be put into 
together and rs as food for cows Wi 
much advantage. The leaves and 
of the sunflowers alone are used. 
stalks are only fit for fuel, for # 
they are excellent, and in places : Pe 
to grow these flowers eapecially be 
fuel value of the stalks. The 8 
the heads contain 50 per cent. 0 a 
t of a fine oil excellent for 00 
The leaves are somewhat more 0" 
than those of corm 
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5 S she entered the room at| go to Tonquin, he offered his services. 
77 the General’s soirees smil- | The following week he embarked at 
ing, fresh, her lovelyshoul- | Brest. And while with a bursting heart 
ders bare, a murmur of | he was borne away from France on the 
« admiration went up from | heaving waves of a stormy sea, the 
the groups of officers crowded into the} young girl, happy and thoughtless, 
“.. She was followed by her | danced in the bright light, careless of 


er « little over-dreseed, as is usual all but her joy. 

sith women who have always lived in Two years had passed away. The 
the provinces, who shook her white curls | General still gave brilliant fetes at his 
with pride as if to say: “This is my | elegant bome, but the young girl who 
daughter.” Next came the Colonel of had formerly turned all heads was seen 
the 123d, pleasant, modest, intent on there no more. The Colonel of the 123d 
ecpine off the trains of the ladies. had died suddenly, just as he was about 


Searcely was the girl seated when a | to receive his stars. A monotonous life 
‘ston of Lieutenants and Captains in | had succeeded the gay one led by his 
Pir dress uniforms, with mustaches | wife and daughter. All the brilliant 
brown and blond, eyes modest or bold, officers who had hovered around had 
nade an assault upon her list of dances. | disappeared with the pleasure and 
There in the dazzling light, to the sound | gayety. The new Colonel also had a 
of swect music, she danced, light and | wife and daughter; these new rulers re- 

ceful. ceived all the attention, while for the 

All were eager to please her. Her old ones was reserved the distant bow iu 
desires were commands; ber eaprices, | the streets, then the sudden passing on. 
laws. A Colonel’s daughter! Well The widow and her daughter ex: 
they knew that when the lists for "a changed a bitter smile on these occasions 
motion were made out a careless eulogy | a8 they continued their walk. They 
from her, as, “Ah! Lieutenant So-and- | went into the park to enjoy the sunshine 
&: such a charming officer and delight-| of a fine Autumn which gilded the 
f iver!” might decide a career. marble statues and the turning leaves 
f she anuvered there as at the drill| of the great horse-chestnuts. They sat 
sith hor soft tones. down, and listening to the military band 
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ill gala lays, traveling over France piness. It seemed to them as if nothing 
».h t © garrison, with banners flying | had changed, and as if they might hear 
ad bugles sounding. Her mother be- behind them at any moment the Col- 
man to grow impatient, she wanted her | onel’s voice saying: “Good afternoon, 
dawehter to marry. But between the | ladies; to-day the 124th is giving the 
girl and her admirers a formidable | concert; its music does not equal ours.” 
barrier arose upon which was written| But the shouts of children playing on 
the inexorable words, “ Portionless.” | the grass near by was the only sound 
And the officers flirted, laughed, danced, | they heard. The mother, with a sigh, 
but never seemed to think of marriage. | tried to read the paper through glasses 

To please the Colonel’s daughter for dimmed by tears, while the daughter 
ihesake of present enjoyment was well | cast a longing glance toward her former 
enough. ‘To carry matters as far as mar- | admirers, who scarcely knew her now. 
tive was another song whose air not | She was nearly 25, but her face refined 
me of them seemed disposed to learn, | by sorrow was more beautiful than ever. 
tt least not one who was received with | She was like = flower refreshed and 
twor. Forabout a year the girl had | purified by a storm. She had lost all 
bad a timid, shrinking admirer whom | that bad made her so capricious and dis- 
ihe openly ridiculed after the fashion of | quieting. Grave and sweet, she seemed 
wguets. to be doing penance for her past. 

This lover was a large, boyish fellow| One day she saw a new face among 
vith a red mustache and blue eyes, a| the officers who promenaded past, smok- 
tive of Lorraine and educated at the | ing, chatting, and Jaughing. In a mo- 
Gaint-Maxent school. He had joined | ment she was transported to the General's 
the army at the age of 18, had been ballroom, and she saw again her timid 
wounded at the battle of Coulmiers, and | lover motionless in a corner, devouring 
wre a medal. The other officers | her with his eyes. ; f “ 
loked upon him as an inferior because | _ “ Mamma, there is the Lieutenant ! 
tehad not been trained at Saint Cyr. | He saw her-too, for he grew pale, and 
Of peasant parentage, he was robust an« with kepi in hand came up toher. The 
furdy, little inclined to talk, though | widow hastily folded her paper and, 
vell informed. Brilliant on the field, | pointing to_g vacant chair, said, with a 

felt out of his element in a drawing- | kindly smile: ‘ 
non. He scarcely knew how todance.| “Ah! is that you, Lieutenant? What 
The icar of appearing impolite had once | ® long time since we have met. We 
induced him to ask the young lady for | are truly glad to see you. But pardon 
adaice. But he had so mixed up the| me; I called you Lieutenant, but I see 
fgures of the cotillion by his lack of | you have a third stripe on your sleeve. 
ill tliat he never attempted it a second 
time. Ife would more willingly have 
feel a battery in action than all those 
Docking smiles. 

Hidden in a window recess, for hours 
he watched his adored one waltzing with 
tivacity and grace. His eyes followed 
the small head through the whirling 
throny, and caressed the beautiful white 
toulders, Sometimes he was bold 
tiougl to approach the mother and en- 
mee in conversation, This was the ex- 
tent of his advances. 

With feelings of bitter envy he saw 
his comrades hovering around the girl, 
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He said to himself: “ Some day I shall 
hear that she is to marry some of these 














he gave up to his dispair. He tried to 









of fortune, suited only to luxurious sur- 
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That evening’ the Major took him | air. 





urtesy itself, and here ig his answer: | turned to an assured future! 











She w just 22 and her life had been | seemed to see a gleam of their lost hap- | 


fch trying his best to secure favor.| Then blushing he related how at the 
end of a six months’ campaign he had 
i h 

fvored ones; then all will be over.” orgs gate gy st oo a 
In the desolate silence of his chamber had been shut up ink Tuyen-Quan with 
- - - his commander. This terrible siege 
mason with himself. How foolish be | lasted five weeks, and they had to con- 
Was to even think of this spoiled child stantly beat back the furious Chinese, 
2. - whose living waves dashed against the 
Tundivgs. She was not intended for| Walls of the ruined forirem He had 
* Poor officer. been wounded the last day in a supreme 
But in spite of himeelf his thoughts | effort; then from afar, above the clamor 

fey towards her. He saw her in his} of the yellow hordes, he had heard the 
dreams smiling and whirling im the| bugier of the French sounding a deliv- 
dance, She seemed to beckon to him | erance. Oh, the joy of that moment! 
~ irritating coquetry. He thought, | We saw the enemy flee, the tricolor ap- 
Who knows; she might accept me!” pear, then he sank down without regret. 

At the thought his heart beat so fast|” His condition appeared so serious that 
‘he was nearly stified. be was sent back decorated with the 
At last he could contain himself no} cross. During the voyage he had rap- 
unger. His life became unendurable. | idly recovered, and on his arrival he 
¢ went to the Major, who had always | found that he had been recommended 
tiken an interest in him, and begged | for promotion to the rank of Major. 
tim to sound the Colonel on the subject | ‘The ladies listened in silence. ‘The 
“marriage with his daughter, without | mother, with her knowledge of the pro- 
king a formal proposal. He passed | fession, knew that he was 10 years in 
tat lay on the borders of the Swiss | advance of his former comrades. The 
“kc iu the garden of Versailles watch- | daughter looked closely at the young man 
'g (le carp jump in the sun, and the | and found him scarcely recognizable; his 
future looked very dark before him: pallor gave him a decidedly distinguished 
Was it possible they had ever dis- 

eand said briefly: dained this brave soldier who, paying 
“I have seen the Colonel; he was| for bis honors with his blood, had re- 


Cur protege has not a cent; my! He too looked critically at the girl. 
tighter has ne dowry; it would be to | Could the serious, reflective woman be 
vite Lunger and thirst.’ He was right. | fore him be the frivolous, capricious 
Srget the young lady. If you feel! girl he bad once known? She wasa 


and his were filied- with such adora- 
tion that the girl’s lids drooped in 


embarrassment. When evening came 


the women arose, and the officer 
accompanied them totheir home. They 
met regularly in the park on the days 
that followed. The mother read the 
papers and the young people talked. 
As Autumn advanced and the yellow 
leaves covered the walks it was too 
chilly to sit, so they promenaded up 
and down the deserted park, happy in 
each other’s company. 

December passed in an intimacy 
daily growing more tender. Still at 
times the Captain seemed nervous and 
worried. One day, losing his usual 
self-control, be pressed the girl’s arm 
which was passed through his, and the 
expression of his eyes made her believe 
that he was about to declare his love. 
He was silent, however, and fell into a 
gloomy meditation. 

His agitation increased as the new 
year approached. He made frequent 
trips to Paris and neglected the ladies. 
They feared they had been deceived as 
to his intentions, and could not account 
for his behavior. 

At six o’clock on the evening of 
Dec. 31st, the widow sat reading the 
papers which contained a list of the 
promotions in the army. Suddenly she 
exclaimed : 

“Here is bis name. He has been 
promoted |” 

At the eame moment hurried foot- 
steps were heard in the hall. The door 
was thrown open and the one so long 
expected entered the room. He smiled, 
flushed with pleasure. He paused be- 
fore thetwo women. The widow said, 
extending her hand : 

“ My dear boy, so this is what worried 
you so,” ; 

In reply he turned towards the girl 
and said with loving pride: 

“ Mademoiselle, I have a future now 
to offer you. Ilove you. Will you be 
my wife?” 

She grew pale at the remembrance of 
her first refusal; then thinking of all 
this brave boy had done to deserve hap- 
piness she went close to him, laid her 
head on his shoulder, and with her lips 
pressed against the reugh galloon so 
valiantly earned, she wept for joy.— 
Short Stories, 





Where Will Canaigre Grow. 


The following extract from Bulletia 
No. 21 of the Arizona Experiment 
Station will give the information asked 
by many as to whether canaigre may be 
grown in their respective locations : 

The best conditions for the growth of 
canaigre are a cool but not freezing 
climate, a moderate amount of moisture, 
sandy, fertile soil, and probably, also, 


conditions are nowbere combined more 
perfectly or for a longer period of the 
year than during the six or seven cooler 
months in the arid Southwest. A mean 
temperature of about 70 degrees or less 
is required for the growth of canaigre. 
Above this, even though there be abun- 
dant rain, as was the case in August, the 
roots will not do more than sprout feebly, 
and various attempts to make them grow 
in warm weather have failed. This 
seems to limit canaigre to the South- 
west, for nowhere else, excepting possibly 
in some Southern States, is there so long 
a period of mild weather. It has been 


| grown experimentally in Florida with 


some success, but in the Northern States 
the interval between the severe cold of 
Winter and the extreme heat of Sum- 
mer is too short to allow of much root 
development. The sprouting of the 
roots in August under the influence of 
rain suggests that in the culture of 
canaigre one or two Summer irrigations 
would prepare the plant to grow more 
promptly on the advent of cool weather. 
The growing plant will stand a good 
deal of cold. When frosted, the leaves 
lie prostrate upon the ground, but im- 
mediately regain — when thawed 
out by the sun. 1e root also will en- 
dure freezing. It has been left in the 


New York City, subjected to a tempera- 
ture as low as 15 degrees below zero, 
without injury. At Lincoln, Neb., 
the roots stood a very severe Winter 
without avy damage whatever. At 
Peoria, Ill, plantings made in 1892 
were still alive in 1895, and similar re- 
suits are noted at Washington, D. C., 
and Garden City, Kan. The new 


under such conditions. 
As to locality, canaigre is found more 


Valley near San Diego, Cal. 
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pointed, yourself with study- times more attractive to him 
wili tactics.” The Lieutenant | in her new all he had 
nked him, but he did not try to con- | 
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BO. 274—DECAPITATION. 
Jack took a TWo, then grimly stood 
To watch the vapory ALL haste by. 
Full well he knew the schooner would 
Kide bravely in the revelry. 


The cats-paw led the seethi 


tiens that have 


But cool and sure he sped through all, 
Sustained and steadied by the Last. 
—Prorevs, Canobie Lake, N. H. 


NO. 275—DIAMOND. 


A lie. 3. Indefinite 
Agamentous. 5. Formed in 
festoons. 6. The home of Remardo. 7. 
Heat equal to the temperature of human 
blood. 8. Pertaining to the ancient Chinese. 
9. French controversial writer, 1672-1754. 
10. A word.* 11. A letter. 
—Rex Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 


quantities. 4. Li 


to polish them up. 
NO, 276—METAGRAM. 

Father, lead me in the way, 
Prime me, whilst I humbly pray. 
When I feel Thy mighty arm, 

I can walk and FINE no barm,— 
Guide my footsteps, day by day. 


Thon art Lord, for aye and aye,— 
And I seek They light alway ; 
Of my life Thon art the 
Father, lead me. 


Winds of chill adversity, 
Downward sweep and dim the way; 
But I suffer no alarm, 
Theu art shelter from the storm; 
Saviour, be my strength and stay, 
Father, lead me. 
—Ray O’sSunsuine, Winooski, Wis. 


Xo. 277—DIAMOND. 
2. Father of Saul. (Smith. | 
3. Ditehes. 4. Anmywph. 5. Doubled and | 
twisted thread, made of coarse silk. 6. A 
famous puzzler’s home. 


views in this issue. 


7. To concern. &. 
9. P. O,, Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
Puzziedom by an 
effort to improve their individual work. 


—Roxesy, Ridge, O. 
puiiill GuILbDON. 





NO. 278—S¥YLLABIC ACROSTICAL EXIGMA. 
ONE nats are good, and therefore proper food 
To give to children who are also good. 

Two meant to give ta children very poor, 
Warm clothing, so they might the cold en- 


Sugar Beets. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station in 
a special bulletin says that the prepara- 
tion of the land for sugar beets should 
The sooner the stub- 
ble and weeds are plowed under, if only 
to a depth of three inches, the betier, fol- 
lowed by a spike harrow to make a loose 
layer of soil on top to prevent evapora- 
It has been shown that land so 
prepared lost only one-third as mnch 
water by evaporation as land having a 
firmly packed surface. 

Unless the land is very rich, spread 
manure after the shallow 
plowing, which will add to the yield, and 
probably something to the sugar con- | 
Subsoil and surface plow in the | pcor are almost entirely 
Fall, or if that cannot be done, plow as | 
deeply as possible. 
ness of air and soil in most sections 
where sugar beets are grown makes it 
important that manure should be well 
| rotted. If the beets are to follow corn, 
clear off the stalks and harrow thor- 
In the Fall the plow can be 
run 12 or 15 inches deep, while if not 
done until Spring it is hardly safe to 
turn up the soil much below the average 
depth of previous plowing—four to six 


THREE duller in study, can still stalk abuek, | begin in the Fail. 
And well he is noted for pith aud for pluck. 


Four listens to sounds which he deemeth is 


Convinced of his error, he thinks ita wonder. 

FIVE earns so little, that within a garret 

He lives with one who, kindly lets him share 
it 


Srx boards where he can find abundant sport, 
And where at dinver they provide good port. 
SEVEN dumpy fellows, injured ix the spine, 
At their misfortune neitheg fret nor pine. 
E1Gur dozes over that dull, stupid book 
Which tells him where for birds extinct to 


a suuny and arid atmosphere. These | 


In kindergartens, ALL will greet 

The ear in childish tenes so sweet, 

We wonder how such tiny throats 

Can compass such a range of notes. 
—Mauvpk, St. Joseph, Mo. 


NO. 279—DIAMOND. 


2. Three-toed sloths. 3. A 
seaport of Russia. 4. To the death. 


Large South American spake. 6. The home 


A town of Spain. 
10. A familiar ferm of address. 
11. A letter.—Rux Forp, Alpians, N.Y. 


9. A variety of clubfoot. 


NO. 280—DECA PITATION, 


Oh, there’s a girl I know, 
Of whem I’m more than fond, 
For she has set my heart aglow— 
The merry, laughing blonde ! 
The finsh on her PRIME cheeks 
Would put the rose to shame; 
Her voice is sweet whene’er ske speaks, 
And Sophy is her name! 
Sophy is her name, 
Sophy is her name; 
My heart’s delight by day and night, 
And Sophy is her name. 





Curing Tobacco. 

Tobacco may be cured by hanging 
the whole plant top downward on hooks 
so that the léaves do not touch the next 
plants. There must be a good current 
of dry air through the plants uatil the 
They are then care- 
fully stripped from the stems on a damp 
day, when they will not break, and laid 
in small bunches of 12 or more and tied 
together by the stems. 
called hands, are laid in a pile, the tips | 
overlapping, the pile being made long | 
and narrow, and then covered by a 
board to press the leaves firmly. In 
this condition the leaves underge a fer- 
mentation, by whieh the flavor is devel- 
oped and their value for use greatly in-, 
creased. The fermentation destroys the 
strong, biting, acrid nature of the leaf, 
and gives a certain aroma toit. The 
leaves are left in this state for two or 
three weeks or longer, when they are 
ready for use. 


Another carload of redwood has just 
been shipped from California to \urem- 
-+| berg, Germany, for use in making lead- 
pencils, The cedar forests of Europe, 
that formerly supplied wood for pencils, 
have been practically exhausted. 


The "96 “Search Light.” 

There is no question as to the desirability 
of lighting the bicycle at night. 
able, reliable lantern not only helps the 
wheelman to find his way in the dark, but 
warns others on the highway of his appreach.. 
The “‘ Search Light ’’ lanterns made by the 
geport Brass Co., of Bridgeport, Conun., 


leaves are dried. 


I love her pretty face; 
I love her dainty form; 
And, oh, her suppleness and grace 
Have takcn me hy storm; 
I love her rosy lips, 
And FINt I kiss the same; 
I love her to her finger-tips, 
And Sophy is her name ! 
Sophy is ber name, 
Sophy is her name, 
My heart’s delight by day and night, 
And Sephy is her name. 


I know that she is kind; 
I know that she is true; 
And though they say that love is blind 
I know her faults are few, 
And if { love her, why, 
I’m surely not to blame; 
She’s the sweetest girl beneath the sky, 
And Sopliy is her name! 
Sophy is her name; 


ground all Winter 60 miles north of 


root development, however, is stated in a 
number of cases to be insignificant 





commonly in sandy washes where water 
is more abundant. With irrigation it 
will make a good growth in any fertile, 
tillable ground, but the influence of soil 
conditions on actual production has been 
little studied. It seems to stand con- 
siderable alkali, and is even reported in 
the salt grass meadows of Tia Juana 


y 
My heart’s delight by day and night, 
—OLOFFE INNISHED, Washington, D. C. 





NO. 281—DIAMOND. 


2: An obligation. 3. 
P. O., Masathon County, MV¥jis. 4. A division 
ical genus of a 


1. In Wynnewood. 


of 

family of polybrancti 
6. A home of mystics. 
lining of the ventricles of ¢he brain. 
Jast King of Troy. 


‘The tanning materials-in Canaigre - the epithelial 
remain pretty constant throughout the 
growing season, with, however, a smail 
but distinct increase after the plants be- 
come established in vigorous growth. 
The amount of this mcrease m mature 
roots from year to year was further 
shown by taking four samples of wild 
roots comprising every age up to about 
five years, dividing the samples as near 
as possible into successive year’s growtii, 
and analyzing. It was found that the 
average increase of tanning materials 
from year to year in 10 instances was 
1.64 per cent (in water free material). 
In one set of cultivated samples the 


(Zemp.) 9 A town of 
Beeotia near Chalcis. (Lemp.) 10. Wrong.* 
11. In Marimanda , _ 

, Alplaus, N. Y. 


ENIGMIANA. 


Owing to the absence of the regular editor, 
answers and solvers widl becomitted from this 
number.——G. Race and Alumnus have re- 


turned from their Southern trip much im- 


doesn’t care a hang if it does. ——No 
doubt, Cinders’s fo 
catch the eye of Pu le Thorgh 

perfect asa rondeau, No. 276 is a perfect pic- 
tare of 5 Sa very pretty little poem. 


the per cent. of materials from 
to year, but true only so 
(og us the sects stale shule: vialiey 








nor drink Coney Island 
and, in fact, the only thing en Coney I 
partial to is the Cone 
soubrette—she of the stmet of 
ferred.—Rex Ford and Rokeby present 
: some pretty Diameondalia combinatiens i 
this nnmber.——We have no deubt that 
of the New York mystics, censured and un- 
censured, will be on hand at the next meet- 
ing of the E. P. L., if only te welcome their 
old friend, Arty Fishel. It wil! be an affect- 
ing sight when Anonyme and Arty—the 
Damen and Pythias of Puzziedom 

each other's neck and weep with joy over the 
reunion, and we hope to be there te see it. 
But if we were Meyer we would carry an ax 
with us ——If our flattists do not hasten to 
verse seon, they will drive 
us to talk ef “the halcyon days of Puzzle- 
when we were most active. 
medioerity of the verse work of the Jast year, 
with a few notable exceptions, must hare 
struck the mest careless reader, and if some 
of our anthors are not ashamed of the produc- 
appeared above their names 
it must either be because they are incapable 
of that feeling or else thatihey view all their 
work with ‘“‘the asinine paternal eye” of | 
which Locker sings. We do not expect 
poeiry from the most of our fiattists, but we 
do expect, and we have a right to expect, 
that they shall pay some attention to the 
mechanism of verse, and net farnish us with 
the slovenly work, lacking 
rhythm, and reason, of which so much has 
been published of late. 
know that the result in some of the cases has 
been due to carelessness rather than to lack 
of ability, for many of the verses were clever 
in conception and would have reflected credit 
on their authors had they taken the trouble 
It would be better if 
someof our writers would acquire proficiency 
in the commen English metres before they at- 
tempt the intricacies of the French forms; 
apparently easy, these are the 
most diffieult of all verses to write. 
compels us to say that the antics of some of 
our brethren in ‘the dance in chain’’ have 
been anything but graceful, and while there 
would be no great harm done if they simply 
ended by making themselves ridiculous, yet 
there is the danger of their bringing the 
dainty dance in disrepute—which wou'd be a 
pity, indeed. As a believer in the progres- 
sion of Puzzledom we dislike exceedingly to 
write anything that savors of degeneration, 
and it was for that reason that we submitted 
no report at the last meeting of the E. P. L.; 
but it is necessary at times that the truth 
should be spoken, however unpleasant it may 
be, and for that reason we have set forth our 
We helieve that our 
flattists are capable of better work than they 
have heen giving us secently, and we trust 
that their interest in the art and their pride 
in themselves will incite them to renewed 
exertion te elevate the poetic standard of 
honest and determined 
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iro pre- 


—fall eon 


rhyme, 


it is aggravating to 


Candor 


The extreme dry- 


These bunches, 


A practica- 


attaching the lantern to the wheel is dis 
tinctly an innovation, and enables the eom- 
to guarantee the impossibility of ex- 
ishing the light by vibration or jarring. 

t for bolting the lantern to 
the wheel might be called universally attach- 
able. No separate lamp bracket is necessary. 
The new “Search Light” lantern carries its 
own bracket, which may be adjusted directly 













THE MARKETS: 


a better demand, prices 
maintained for famcy an 
has been a light @emand Db. 
ades of creamers. 

in slightly beteer demand. ne grades of 
factory are steady, We quote: 


eee Pee ere ree Pir Po ee 





X, 36; 
I7ala, a6 No. 1, 17al8. 
with values weak a 


we note a small inquiry, 


ercamery, faner, per pound.. 16 a 163 
Western creamery, fancy, per pound.. -. 
Western creamery. choice, per pound.. l4ja 154 
Western factory, June make, choice, 


Beans and Yeas—Receipts have been light 
during the past few days, und there has been a 
fair dcmand fer marrows and 
export, and prices have advanced. Mcdiums 
and pea beans are tn light supply, and are 
firmer. Waitc kidneys are guict. 
soup beans are quite firm, but yellow cycs are 

ia limas quiet. Green peas 


Te<as wools meet with very 

trad@ is quiet. We quote clean, 283 for fine 
25a27 for me@ium Fall wools. In Sprin; 
fine, 12 months’ growth, c! 
to cight months’ growth, 
his worth 2842, and six to eight 
— growth, 27a 28. 

regon Wools are alse reported 

Prices are low. We 


lows: 
ley No. 1, 27a28, and No. 2 
_In California wools a 
Valucs are rather lower. Scoured 
fol Sual 


months, and 2880 for 
southern 12 months, and 
months. Fall wools are quoted at 26a26 for 
und 23425 for defective. 

Pulled wools are moving slo 
special feature. For Bs there is stile 

uote on a scourcd basis as 

; A supers, 230; B supers, 

a, Sua fine combing, S2a33; western 


In Territory wools we note a fa 

Prices ranging about the same. 

anything weaker. 

Montana fine, 31a33; flame medium, 30; 
Wy and fi 


medium, 2fa30; medium, 286297. 
Australian wools are in fair demand and bell 

with considerable stre Some 

reported, and though 

cases the tone is fairly strong. Carpet 

are less active but fairly 
We quote the selling 

1 deseriptions as follows: 


Obie and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece 
Ohioand Pevosylvania X 
Ohieand Pennsylvania XX 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above... la 
BO, bcc c0ccccccccwecess cveces veeee 

Cambing Noa, Jescccnce scncseccces s0cceneonst 8 










































Beans, marrow, choice 
a OS eee a 1.05 
Beans, medium, choice 
Beans, red kidney, choice 
Beans, white kidney, choice. . 
Beans, black turtle soup 


ane eee eee ewe eeee 


Seen ee weet ewes were 


ween eee eeee ee Bere 


+ rea —_ pnt $-4000nd Gcoounegne 
Green peas, Seotch, bags 

Checse—Although receipts are not large. the 
dem ind both for export aud the home trade is 
light,and dealers are amxieus to sell. 
cheese is easier, but smafl is firm. 
Snstery, large, famey, per 


Peete Cee eee meee ew weee eee 


Stee ewe wee weer ee tent Bee 


We quote scoured basis 


large, choice, per 
tory, large, commen, per 
State factory. part skims, per pound 

Dried Fruitsand Nuts—There is a fair supply 
of old evaporated apples, but the 
light, end holders urge sales. Some lots of new 
evaporated apples of superior quality are on 
Sun-dried apples 
Cherries, raspberries, bine berries, and huckle- 
berries are only in light demand. Old pruncs 
“i seme cuentities of new prunes 
for Uctober delivery of sizes 60, 70, 80, amd 90 
old at 33}. Peaches are quite dull. 
evaporated, fancy, 


rices of the market for 


are quite dull. 


ln RRR eee He Hees THREE REED 


and fnd. }-blood combing 
Kentucky and Ind. }-bloed combing...... 
Missouri j-blood combing... oon 
Missouri t-bleed co.wbin 
Delaine, Ohio 4ime......... 
Delaine, Michigan tin 


ie aa oocceccas Ppceacees, 


g Ff 


pples, chopped, per powad 
Sherries, new, per pound 
Blackberries, per pound 
,Cvrporated, per pound 
Raspherries. sun-dried, per pound. 
Huckleberries, per pound 
Plums, Southern, 


eee ee eee eee CCCP Tere eer) 


Prunce,@atifornia, 40 
ound 
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Montana medium 


SOR ee eee Oe eeee eee oe 


see 


Oe eee eS EO PE COCOCP CSS) 


Wyomingmedium 
Kans:s and Nebruska fine. 
Kansas and Nebraska medium............ 
GOOTHIR s . ccnccnsc 400s co cncgeswseceben socees 
Texas spring medium 
‘Texas spring fine, 12 
‘Texas spring fine. 6 to 8 mos 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos...... 
Kentucky }-bloeod clothing.... 
Kentucky §-biood clothin 
Unwashed fine Ohio and 

Unwmerchantable Ohio 
Unmerchantable Michigan 
PV PUDCT.. 2. 000s veces sceceeccce -- 


at Senco rer0 
® Seeecee 


o 
ATES a325 
= 
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ee 


Apricots, California, old, per pound * 


E 


lifornia, peeled, per 


he 
7 @ 


SOO ee meee ee ee wee eee seen anes 


Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 


eae 
é 


Peaches, Georgia, sun-dried, pecled, 
Peaches, North Carolina, sun-dried, 
peeled, per pound 


E 


BeeoEE 
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Pecins, ungraded, per pound 


Eyes—Most of the receipts show the effeets of 
athered and shipped during 
the hot spell, and it is hurdiy expested by re- 
ceivers that receipts during the remainder of 
the week will be of better qualities, 
fancy and choice eggs are scarce, and have ad- 
vanced in price under: good demand. Common 
and poor eggs ure in large su 
freely offered at pr-ces quoted. 
State, fancy, per dozen 
Pennsylvania, sclected, per dozen... 
Western, choice. per dozen 
Western, fair to oud, per dozen 
Western, fair to good, per case.......$1- 
DOP, POF CABC 2. 2.0.00 ee cewe 
rties, por 30-dozcen ease... 
Western, checks, per j0-dozen cease .. 
Fresh Fruits—Choice apples are in light 
supply, and with a good demund, prices have 
of applica, however, 
are dull. The supply of blackberries is not 
prices are stendy under a fair de- 
Choice huckleberries 
poor ere Pentiful, and are dragging. The 
supply of grapes is quite large, aud prices are 
very easy under a light demnund. 
der‘a good demand, while 
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Californias Speecne conse _ 
ee TSAR A 
heat. ag they wer. Oregon CAMCF. 00000 ceccecccncess cneoseeoel 


Ovegon medium valley. 
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New York. Aug %.—The market has been 
along in just about the off form, and 
just where any really 
new feature can be presented thisweek. T 

is not tho faintest touch of speculative elemen 
in demand; that is to sa 
nothing beyond immediu 

them 


ing in the present condition 
induce them to depart from that ro 

ght season in the worlen goods 
market has not develope@any thing of a gratify- 
ing nature as yet. Buyers are numerous, but 
the new season's wants arc developing a de- 
mand for the cheaper grades of gnod 
which cheviots come in for a good @hare of at- 
Lrices have been breu 
such a low point that many manufacturers 
not di posed toward increasing their out 
untfl conditions improve, and say they come 
contact with a supply of domestic that is 
strongly held ander prevailing cond tious, and 
that concessions must necessarily follow. 





cult to discovor 





consuming wan 


good demand for Bartlett poars. and strictly 
fancy might fetcha premium. ‘There is a fair 
demand for peaches 
There isa large supply of meskmelons. Fancy 
and choice are scarce and quite firm, but peor 
are quiet, and are being urged for sale. There 
nre plenty of watermelons, and the demand for 
choice slightly improved to-day with the warm 
and poor are dragging. 
Blush, per double-hend 


Applies, 20-ounce, per double-hcad 


prices are steady, 


Apples, red and common, per open- 
Plums, green, per basket. ......------ 
Pears, Keiffer, per barrel 
Pears, Bartictt, goed, 
Tears, Flemish, 


A, Ang. Philadelptiia 
market has developed no improvement aor now 
feature. Two-thirds or more of the 
which consume woo! are idic, and of 
working third are running only on partt 
Hence there is only a very restricted outlet fer 
the staple for current consum 
prevalent inck of confidence in the business 
future rcstrains 
advance of need. 
orders for yarns or goods or whe may 
expcrimentaly make up something 
of catching the fancy of buyers, 

arket and tuy a few bags 


ere and there.a buyer 





ero got 
XSE 


us 


Pears, common, ‘cook g. per barrel 
Peaches, Delaware an 
yellow, choice, percarrier 


BRS Hes 


z 
> @ B® &p BED 
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anufacturers who have 


o 


1 
Muskmelons. Apne Arundel, 
taloupe per barrel ........... 
Watermelons, per cariead 
Watermelons, iarge, choice, per 100. 15.00a 20,00 
be epee medium te good, per 


PoUe ee ePE OO MOCIOCOOCOOOCOR SSO Er) 


58 
E. 
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wool, but there is no 
are largely nominal, 
might obtain wool at concessions, bat 
majority of holders refrain frem p 

stocks on the market, as thoy realize the 

of any attempt to force bu while 

rial, political aud financial conditions are so un- 
setticd. There is little expectation of 
provement in the situation until there 

a restoration of public confidence in future 
monctary conditions, which will cause a fe- 
sumption of normal activity im all lines of 


Grain and Provisions. 


CHICAGO. Aug. 29.—The following shows the 
Open. High. Low. Close. 


Hay and Straw--Receipts of hay and straw 
have not been large, but the demand continues 
light, and prices are 
Straw are selling at the same price. Oat straw 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 pow 
Hay, No. 2. per #0 pounds 
Hay, No 8 per 100 pounds 
Hay, new, per 100 pounds 
Hay, clover, mixed, = pounds... 


es 


zee 
eeseS>eene 


Long rye etraw, old, per 100 pounds... 
Short rye straw, per #0 pounds 
Oat straw, per 100 
Wheat straw. per ~ 
—Live geese are quict and tive ducks 

There was a very good domaud for 
ms, and prices are quite firm. Live 
fowls are only in fair demand. 
are steady, and live turkeys are firm. 
market for @resscd poultry choice Philadelphia 
chickens are firm, but other grades are quict. 
Western chickens are not in large supply, and 
fair sales were made to-day. 
active, but prices are steady. 
ducks are steady. 
ecarce, and poor are quite dull. 
are im large supply, and prices are quite easy. 


range of priccs: 


: BS: 


December ....... a 4 


ns gt 8 
ba 3h £8 8s 


aR 8s 
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a8 38 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Geese, Western, per pair 
Gecse, Southern, per pair 
Ducks, Western, per pair 
Ducks, Southern, per 


oe So oot 
Ex 
So wo 


. 


New York, Aug. 28.—Beeves—Native steers 
3.70a1.55; Texans and Colorados, 3.7 
and oxen, 3 1583.00; bulls 2,10a2.324; 
1.20a2.65. Cables quote American steers 
11 dressed weight; refrigerator bee 
American sheep at Watd$ 

Calves—steady and hb 
grassers and cere, 5.30a4 08. 


gs 


PTT ee eeree Meret Tete Cee eerie s) 
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POUT . ..2 00. weer ee wwncsseereeerceeees 
Fowls, per pound 
Roosters, per pound 
Turkeys, per pound 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Chichens, Philadelphia, choice, per 
Chickens, Western, dry-picked, choice, 
an ee Bis cw oe — ‘i, 
ai ae . mo $0 eeu 6 4 nate 
weights, per pou 
Fow's, Peg sa: 


CORR eee meee ee eeeee 
Cee ee meee eeeeeeee 


veals, 4.007.605, 


one car load, 5.75. 

Hogs— Lower, at 3.00040. 

CHICAGO, Aug 28 —Cattle—The G@emand wag 
as good as it usually ison 
cent advances was well ma 
being disposed of without much 
Sales were madeat 3.50a4.25 for 
beef steers, u -_ 


sclling at 4.3004. 
actively at 2.50a3.64. Cows and 

off as well as could be cxpected with so 
Ycxans and Westerns to compete with, 


Friday, and the re- 





ro) tte eee eee eee 


scalded, chuice, yer, 










old roosters, Western, per 
Turkeys, mixed, hens an 
per pound and calves were sctive 
Vegctables—There are 
potatoes uite steady, but 0.90 for steers, largely at 
Yboice re “ t 

ingen an ime — " ~ were made of hex 
weights nt 3.2028 

2.90, and medium at 3. 
Sheep—Trade ie slow a 


ock of Western ra 
shecp soki at 2.60a3.60, 
the supply wus m 


and are steady. 

easy. Swewape ore quict, 
are quite firm. Green corn 
_ peas mre steady. 


an 
sire plentiful and 
Cabbace is steady. 
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bad green 
Prime lima beans are s 
Squash quiet. We quote: 


petetegp,.Viaginin, pattem, 
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Customer—I see that you advertise to 
supply cyclists with the necessary parts 
to replace those lost or damaged by ac- 
cident. 

Cycle dealer— Yes, sir. 

Customer (taking out his list)—Well, 
please give me two fingers and a thumb 
for a gentleman of 50; a decent sort of 
nose for a girl of 19; a left leg for my 
mother-in-law ; two right and three left 
ribs for myself; and measure my wife 
for a broken neck. She hasn’t got it 
yet, but she’s getting there ! 

The Little Terror. 





“ What! afraid of that little woman ?” 
gaid the officer, in amazement. 

.“ Yes,” said Henpeck, as he mopped 
his feverish brow; “and you'd be afraid, 
too, if the marriage certificate with which 
she is armed had your name on it instead 


of minel.”. 
Knew His Usual Luck. 











%. Felton—I had a bit of good fortune 
at the races the other day. 
Downing—Indeed! Backed a win- 
Ber? 
‘elton—O, no! but I discovered 
when I got there that I had left my 
money at home! 


Out of the Frying Pan. 





' . She—Won’t you protect me, sir! 
_ Whis shameless fellow has been following 
te for the past 15 minutes! 

' He—O, yes, if you prefer me !—Hu- 
/ mroristische Blaetier. 





A Question of Size. 


si 
Se 

1. The size Smith looks when he is 
Biting his views on the political situation 
before a crowd of less conceited men at 
xe cl ih, all of whom listen breathlessly 


- 


Ywhat the great man has to say— 
j 















“A doubtful state.” 





Did She Tell It After That? 
Ella—I heard something mean about 
you to-day. 
Stella—I thought you looked pleased. 
— Odds and Ends. 





Fortified. 
“Ts your new maid satisfactory, Mrs. 
Osmond ?” 
“T’m delighted with her; she is so 
homely that book agents never attempt 
to step inside of the front door.—Chi- 
cago Record. 





He Understood Perfectly. 


Parson Jones (returning from church, 
to small boy with pole)—Do you know 
where little boys go who go fishing on 
the Sabbath ? 

Small Boy (with pride)—You just 
bet I do, and I ain’t a-goin’ to give the 
snap away either.— Texas “Sifter.” 





Economics. 

“The present trouble is that there 
are too many men for the number of 
jobs,” said the amateur lecturer on the 
situation. 

“And that ain’t all, mister,” inter- 
rupted Dismal Dawson. “ Another 
trouble is that there is too much work 
to the job after a man gets it.”—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 





It Makes a Difference. 

Big Sister (shouting to Bobby)— 
Bobby! You're wanted to do an er- 
rand. 

Bobby (shouting back)—Tell mother 
I can’t do it now. I’m busy. 

Big Sister—It’s not mother who wants 
you ; it’s father. ‘ 

Bobby (hastily)—All right. Tell 
him I’m coming.— Odds and Ends, 





His Story Was Clear. 


was arraigned in police court Monday 
on the charge of stealing a ride on a 
train. 
“Where were you?” asked Judge 
Fiedler, referring to his former place of 
abode. 

“In the Indian Territory,” was the 
reply. “I was waiting.” 

“ Waiting for who?” 

“ Just waiting.” 

“ What was you waiting for?” 

“To get my money.” 

“Who from ?” 

“The man I was waiting for.” 

“ What did he owe it to you for?” 

“For waiting.” 

“ How did you start in waiting?” 

“ By beginning to wait.” 

“I don’t know what you mean; ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“I thought you knew I was waiting in 
a restaurant.” 

“Oh!” gasped Judge Fiedler.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Whittlings. 


Lena (sweetly)—Fred didn’t blow 
his brains out because you jilted him the 
other night; he came right over and 
proposed to me. 

Maud (super-sweetly)—Did he? 
Then he must have got rid of his brains 
in some other way?—Northwest Maga- 
zine. 


“TI am charmed to meet you,” mur 
mured the bird just before the snake’s 
jaws closed upon it—New York Press. 


The young ladies who wear red jack- 
/éts should go to the seaside instead of 
the country for their health. Sea cows 
don’t chase women who wear red jack- 
ets.— Texas Sifter. 

“ Waddington is one of the most in- 
telligent men in this town.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“Three times this Summer he has 
carried home a watermelon in a shawl 
strap.— Chicago Record. 

“What are you in for?” asked the 
resident lunatic. 

“ Fits,” answered the new arrival. 

“So am I. Have one with me, will 
you ?”— Indianapolis Journal. 

“De man dat shows de mos’ wear an’ 
tear,” said Uncle Eben, “ain’ allus de 
one dat wuh’ks de hahdes’. De wus’ 
writer in school gin’rally manages ter git 
ts mos’ ink on ’is fingers — Washingten 

“They must have had a cyclone over 
at Newriches’ last week.” 





His name was Geo. Arnold, and he | 


“THE DAIRY. 


_ Skimmings. 

The average yearly consumption of 
whole milk per inhabitant of the United 
States is said to be 254 gallons, and of 
butter nearly 20 poun 


German experimenters claim to have 
discovered that cows calving in Decem- 
ber give over 25 per cent. more milk 
than those freshening in May or June. 


The Internal Revenue officers have 
served notice upon all makers of and 
dealers in filled cheese that they must 
arrange to comply with the new law 
regulating the manufacture and sale of 
that unsavory product at once. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station suggests that all milk sold 
for consumption within the limits of the 








State should have a specific gravity of 
between 1.029 and 1.033, and should 
contain not less than 3.5 per cent. fat 
and 11.5 per cent. solids, 


The use of parchment paper lining is 
now being more and more generally 
adopted, and is considered indispensable 
to perfect packing of butter. It entirely 
avoids the difficulty of stripping, which 
often attends the use of unlined pack- 
ages, and although it does not entirely 
prevent shrinkage of weight by absorp- 
tion and evaporation, it is said to lessen 
it materially, 


Absolute cleanliness of the package is 
a prime essential in shipping butter. The 
butter packer should be most fastidious 
as fo the condition of his hands and 
surroundings in the packing-room, as in 
all other departments of the creamery. 
Every tub should be carefully examined 
and its freedom from all foreign sub- 
stances or “dirt,” in any form, fully 


assured. And particularly should it be 
made certain that it contains no moldy 
staves, which are fatal to the perfection 
of the contents. 


A NEW MILKING MACHINE. 


Dr. De Laval’s Invention, Which is 
Creating a Sensation Among the 
European Dairymen. 








In the issue of THe AMERICAN 
Farmer for August we spoke of a new 
milking machine, invented by Dr. 


ing a great sensation among European 
dairymen. It was first exhibited at 
Malmo, in Sweden, and pronounced a 
great success. 

There have been many attempts to 
get pictures of the machine, but without 
success in most instatices, The ones 
which we present are due to the courtesy 
of the Landswirtschaftlicher Zeitung, of 
Berlin, and THe AMERICAN FaRMER 
is the first American paper to give these 
to the public. f 

Dr. De Laval calls his machine a 
“Lactator.” He will not sell them, 
but rent to dairymen and corporations, 

The machine consists, in the first 
place, of a steam-engine and an air- 
pump. From the air-pump leadsa pipe, 
which has branches reaching to each 
stall over the heads of the cows. These 
pipes aré made of brass, to avoid rust, 
and are thoroughly washed once a week. 

These tubes are connected with a rub- 
ber pipe, which opens into @ glass vessel 
‘covered with an air-tight rubber. cover, 
and connects with the tin milk-pail. 
From the air-tight cover runs another 
rubber tube, with four suckers for the 
teats of the cow. These suckers are 
skillfully constructed to ft the teats, and, 








takes about five minutes to milk 10 cows, 
and the usual dizeof a machine is for 
this number of éewt. One man and a 
boy are all that is necessary to operate 
the machine. These have proved-suffi- 
cient to take care of 82 cows, besides 
milking them. 

Suggestions ts Creamery Patrons. 

The Kimball, & D., Creamery Co. 
has issued the following hints to its 
patrons. They will come in order any- 
where. If every producer of milk 
would observe them, it would be easy 
then to lay the blame of poor butter on 
the market: 

Do not drive cows with a dog. 

Never use anything but tin vessels to 
put milk in. 

Subscribe for some good dairy paper 
and read it thoroughly. 








The Babcock is no respecter of per- 





THE MILK MACHINE AT WORK. 


sons or conditions, but tells the truth 
every time. 

Be not surprised if your milk does 
not show the same result each time it is 
tested. | 

Never cover cans with milk in them 
with tight covers, until ready to go to 
the factory. 

Foul-smelling milk, or milk from foul- 
smelling cans, will not be taken at the 
creamery. 

Watch the butter maker clean the 
separator some day and learn what a 
filthy lot we are. 

Cool the milk as soon as possible after 
milking it to 60 degrees temperature 
Fahrenheit. 

First of all, do not mix night’s and 
morning’s milk unless both are thor- 
oughly cooled. 

Give the butter makera chance. He 
may know more about the business 
when he’s as old as you are. 





De Laval, of Sweden, which was creat-. 


If you are not a subscriber to the 





APPLICATION TO THE UDDER. 


capital stock, subscribe for a share at 
once and share in the profits. 

Milk should not be kept in the cellar 
over night, as cellars, with very few ex- 
ceptions, cannot be properly ventilated. 

Do not get mad the first time your 
milk is sent home. This same accident 
has happened to better regulated house- 
holds than your own and may happen 
again. 

The butter maker is working for you 
the same as for everyone who is a patron. 
He has a large family of critics on his 
hands and so has troubles of his own. 

Wash the cans and milk pails in warm 
(not hot) water immediately after using, 
then thoroughly scald with boiling hot 
water, laying them on the side in the 
sun to dry. 

The sooner and more thoroughly the 
milk is cooled the longer it will keep 
sweet and the better quality butter it 
will make, thus increasing the profits 
and your returns, 

You should atrange to keep your milk 
cans in a cool,shady:place. Keep them 
in water, if possibla To insure good 
milk, cans should be carefully scalded 
out each morning, after emptying; thor- 
oughly aired and cooled before using 
again, 

Milk should be carefully strained be- 
fore placing it im the cans, the covers 
left off until the«milk is ready to be 
loaded into a wagom All milk should 
be stirred three orfour times during the 
first hour after milkibg. A long-handled 
dipper is the best for this, but any device 
that can be kept clean and sweet will do 
as well. / 

Patrons are allowed to draw their own 
skimmilk and are placed upon their 
honor not to take any more than the by- 


confidence, it will be necessary to enforce 
the penalty provided, and adopt a more 
expensive plan. Fairness on your part 
means economy and money in your 

You are entitled to three- 





and then a cock is turned, which pro- 


as much ekimmilk as you deliver 


Pur. 
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laws prescribe. If they violate this | cured 








THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. : 
As soon as the fruit begins-to ripen 
cultivation of the orchard —_— ” 
stopped, to prevent a late growt 
wood which will not ripen before Winter. 


Waxed cloth is bandy to protect ex- 
posed surfaces in grafting. It is made 
by dipping strips of cotton cloth into 
melted wax,.then scraping away the sur- 
plus wax from the cloth, and drying. 





The Euonymus Scale. 

From different parts of the State come 
complaints that a slender, whitish scale 
insect is destroying hedges and trees of 
the Spindle-tree or Euonymus. This in- 
sect is Chionaspis ewonymi, an insect in- 
troduced into the South from the West 
Indies about 20 years ago. 


Remedy: During August and Sep- 
tember apply the kerosene emulsion, used 
double strength, as follows: 

Kerosene. . « . oe « 

Ts 6 4.6. 5.0 6 1 6.66.8 

WG « a's «sua =x aoe 

Directions: Boil the soap in the water 
until dissolved, then add the kerosene 
and pass through a spray pump or 
syringe three or four times or churn it 
for 10 minutes. Before using dilute 
with five times its bulk of cold water. 

To use, thoroughly wet the infested 
leaves and twigs, or, better, scrub them 
with the dilute emulsion, using a stiff 
brush. Repeat every 10 days for two 
months. Properly applied, this is a sure 
remedy for this pest and will not hurt 
the trees or hedges. It is not poisonous. 
— Gerald McCarthy, Entomologist, N. C. 
Experiment Station. 


- - 2 gallons. 





The Market for Apples. 


The business of dealing in apples is 
one that requires some experience as to 
the packing and shipping. The packing 
is very important, for if stale barrels are 
used and the fruit is not sorted, sale of 
it is almost impossible at any price. The 
barrels must be new and well hooped, 
the fruit must be selected as to size and 
quality, and above all the measure must 
be full and the fruit packed selidly so 
that it will not shake. First the barrel 
is placed top down, and twe rows of the 
best fruit are laid by hand, stems down 
with care, to fit closely. Then equally 
good fruit is put in gently, fo avoid 
bruising, and the barrel is shaken to 
settle it well. The two bottom rows are 
placed stems up by hand, and the top a 
half inch above the place for the bottom 
head. This is then pressed down to its 
place by a screw, and the hoops driven 
down and nailed. The top is secured by 
strips on each side, well nailed. The 
barrels are then marked on the head, 
and are ready for shipment. If this is 
always done, the shipper will get a good 
business ever afterward, as long as he 
continues in this way. The barrels 
should have only one kind of fruit in 
them. Mixed lots are to be sold by 
themselves for the cheap trade. 





Making Cider. 

The right process of making cider 
must begin at the beginning, with good 
apples, sound and free from degay, or 
the cider will not keep. The apples 


‘must be pressed between wooden rollers 


or crushers, or the color will be dark- 
ened by the iron. The pomace must be 
pressed as soon as possible after the 
erushing, or the cider will be darkened 
by the effect ef the air on it. The ex- 
pressed juice must be well filtered, pref- 
erably through clean sand, te remove 
the sediment from the pomace, or the 
fermentation of the juice will not go on 
as it should, to be controlled by rule. 
The cider is to be put into perfectly clean 
casks—spirit casks are the best, because 
they are clean and free from mold. The 
fermentation must be controlled and 
stopped as soon as the first action is over 
and the foam of it subsides, by closing 
the casks tightly and keeping them ina 
cold place. After this the casks must not 
be disturbed or the sediment will mix 
with the cider and cloud it permanently. 
Sweet cider is the common cider boiled 
down to two-thirds, and immediately 
closed tight in the casks or bottled, 





The Louisiana Planter claims that it 
ismuch more profitable to feed molasses 
to live stock at any price under 10 or 
12 cents a gallon than to buy corn at 
28 cents a bushel. 





STATE OF O10, Crry oF TOLD 
Lucas County. = { oe. 


each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
by the use of HaLu’s CATARRH CuRE. 


FRANK J, CHENEY. 


Sworn to bef me and subscribed i 
presence, this @th day of Deeember, A. D. 188 

SEAL. A. W. GLEASO 
{ena} Notary Pabte 





Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, . 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces eee 


Co., 


Renovating an Old Orchard. 

An orchard of old trees surrounded 
by shoots and sprouts from the roots may 
be renovated and improved by taking 
off the dead branches and removing the 
sprouts, but the trees will never again be 
as good as when they were-young. The 
safest way will be to restore the old trees 
to their proper condition in the way 
mentioned, and immediately plant a 
new orchard, which will be coming on 
while the old one is lingering along. 


Olives in Arizona. 

The last year’s crop of olives in Cali- 
fornia is all taken up, and olives are 
now at a premium. The demand has 
become so great in the last few years for 
olives that the supply is inadequate. A 
quiet hint to the fruit growers of this 
valley is sufficient, for olives thrive here 
as well as in any country under the sun.— 
Phoenix (Arizona) Republican, 


Planting Currants. 

Cuttings of the new wood of currant 
bushes may be made now and set in the 
ground to make roots in readiness for 
planting out in the Spring. It will be 
a good plan to remove the soil from about 
the roots and take one of the new shoots 
with a part of the root attached to it for 
planting. This will give much greater 
certainty to the growth of the sli 
Plants thus made will fruit the second 
year, not before. The same method may 
be applied to gooseberry plants. 











_ Asparagus Culture. 

This plant is most safely set out in 
the Spring by the removal of the one- 
year-old roots. They are to be set out 
in rich soil in rows three feet apart, and 
18 inches apart in the rows. It is the 
best plan to keep them by themselves in 
these beds, giving them the benefit of 
the whole of the ground, rather than by 
an unwise economy to grow peas or 
beans between them. The third year 
after transplanting the shoots may be 
cut a little, and fully the’next year. 


G. H. Allen, Alderson, W. Va, 
denies emphatically that bees get poison- 
ous honey from mountain laurel. 











STRAWS, 
The Anaheim (Cal.) Gazette says 


a beet dump has been invent 
place which promises to oral a 
























































the handling of beet utloniag 

Carroll is the inventor, Ta 
To kill ants ; . ‘ 

of carbon into A sed a Tittle bisulphide 


ant-holes, and 
with any closely-woven cloth, The 


fumes destroy the ants in & ver 
while, and a second application is on 
dom necessary, 

Forty per cent. of the orance 
southern Californian for the mani 
1895-6 was sold through the exchan - 
It is believed that a stil] larcer share af ‘ 
next season’s crop will be disposed of 
by the same method. 

A new industry which is receiving enj 
couragement in Germany is that of dig. 
tilling a strong aromatic oil from the 
green leaves of the cclery plant A 
hundred pounds of leaves ; 
pound of oil. The oil is 
flavoring purposes. 

A case of complete and immedig 
lief from the effects of ivy poisoaiagtl 
reported in the Medical World by Dn 
W. L. Shanks. His pati nt wag , 
swollen from head to food, and in an 
hour after bathing in a solution of 
sodium hyposulphite was attending te 
business as if mething had happened, 


Important improvements in Roentgen 
photography are announced from Berlin, 
The most interesting is a simple method | 
of photographing the stomach and in a 
testines. It is only necessary for the | 
: 
; 


nake ong 
used for ; 


patient to drink some barmles solution 

of mineral salt, such as lime water, 

which is as impenetrable as bone to X 

rays, and excellent results are obtained, . 
A horse grazing on the farm of . : 

Frank Corbett, of New Augustine, Fila, } 

was bitten in the nostrils by a rattle 

snake, and his head swelled so that Mr, 

Corbett gave him all the liquor he had—~ 

four quarts ef whisky and one of brandy, 

The horse recevered from the bite, but 

the next day he was the worse for the 

liquor. 
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’ A ‘with the Victor Lantern, 
38 yanterns that we build. 
: TERNS 


: x eer yo veh paygty 1 ae 
e o 99 . 
The Dietz “Victor” Lantern 3 
or the abuse that goes with it. Ht has an oil-pot | 
2 -Linnead- thod af car lruc- ; 
“Fagg es aan a  ounohabay sieuple and cfc ive 
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lobe to light or trim, which dcvtee also firmly 


holds the globe and burner in place. 


. p tls LD panrke 
prevent its wandering, is the best of 11s is onty one of an endless varie 


The burner, which ts hinged to 
kind, as is also the globe furni shed 


Your dealer can furnish the DIETZ G 


if he will—if he gives you the very best made, he must. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, § 3 


gsrasusnen in 1000. (, 60 Laight Street, New Fork. q 
For the asking we mail i og Jaw ype ed Catalogue of outdoor 





as they are 95% 





















IF SILVE 


. woe — Arges 
Ie iy «A a 

and if farm produce, a 

labor and labor products “Qe 
jouble in price or must also double in price, L 
abor. If labor deubles in cost and the prod- ; 
uct of the mine doubles in cest, Acrmotors, Pumps, Spiral I 
Pipe, Fittings, Cylinders, Tanks and Substructyros, being the 
produet of the mine and labor, must also deuble in cost and 
y oe ,Neb.; price; therefore, uch as 2 
. i i aS deljars if stiver wins, or if people think it will win. 
: | 1 
a 


erina ermetor prices wil! not advance unless 
bHed by an advance in labor and material. 


“" Brass Cylinders are 40% below anything ever 
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; . $1 buys so much, may quicklyexhaust our 4 
; BAR immense stock and compel th res f 
im be assured and 
advance avoided 














‘our $1 mew will buy as much as 2 of the 







in favor of buying now. The 
adwance may come in a month 
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cuted. 
eromptly attended to. 


PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as te the nevelty ATTORNEY AT bAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 


Pr, i lating to patents 
All business relating p Established 1865. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
Send tor 67-Page P 
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PROF. OSCAR 


Telling Age, and General Care ef the Horse. 
You will know all 
about a horse 


but we have 
First Come, First Served. 
free, post-paid, 


yearly subscribers at 25 cents each. _ That is, 
chance to get a splendid book. 





sino | 
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416 Octavo Pages, 173 Striking Illustrations, Produc 
the direction of the United States Government =e 
In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first 
most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


to ome 4 limited number of copies t 0" 


OUR OFFER. 


Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these 
$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to 


For a Club of Three 


that of two of your neighbors; and we will send you the book 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. on, D. 


NOW WE HAVE IT!! 
GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Autherized Work by America’s King of Horse 
Trainers, 


R. GLEASON, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Government as we 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. I ‘ ! toring, 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Greeming, Shoeing, Doctor 


The whole work comprising 
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